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NORTH OF ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC. 


WE present you with the first number of a Magazine, not 
unwerthy, we trust, of your support. It is for you to judge, 
with what success we have catered for your instruction and 
amusement. On this we are determined, that our viands and 
cookery shall be of the best procurable quality, and, with such 
claims, who will grudge us a shilling for a hearty meal. 

The present Publication is of a character distinct from any 
to which Periodical Literature has given birth. Its object is to 
represent the feelings, and advocate the interests of the Manu- 
facturmg and Commercial classes. Upon them it must depend 
for existence—supported by them it must flourish—deserted by 
them. it must fall. The proprietors, however, are inclined to hope, 
that a Community so powerful will see the advantage of 
possessing an organ, through which their wants and wishes may 
be honestly expressed. It is notorious, that, hitherto, their 
true condition has been very imperfectly understood, and that 
all legislative measures affecting them have been founded upon 
incorrect or insufficient information. The Nortu or ENGLanp 
MaGazINE proposes to remedy this defect—to paint the true 
position, and advocate the real interests of those who have made 
England what she is. Every thing connected with the Northern 
Counties shall command our best attention, and it is intended to 
take up in succession subjects interesting to each particular 
locality. To effect this co-operation is necessary, and it is ear- 
nestly invited. 

The projectors of this Publication, are perfectly aware, that 
amusement must be blended with instruction. ‘ Men are but 
children of a larger growth,” and Robinson Crusoe is, we are dis- 
posed to believe, a considerably more popular person than Adam 
Smith. For ourselves, gentle readers, we confess our inclination 
is rather towards the gay, than the grave; and, like kind 
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doctors, if you will but take our pills, we promise you, they 
shall be gilded as prettily as possible. In his spirit, we 
give you, in the present number, embellishments, such as no 
shilling publication, of the same character, has ever attemped 
to produce; and we have made arrangements to ensure to 
ourselves a continuance of similar attractions. The assist- 
ance of many able writers, in the different departments of 
Literature, has already been secured ; and, in these our northern 
Districts, so fertile in mines, we have little doubt of opening 
many a rich vein of wit, humour, and romance. 

Music and the Fine Arts shall receive due attention, and are 
entrusted to those, upon whose taste and knowledge we can con- 
fidently rely. 

In the Drama we are much interested ; it appears to us to be 
powerful, alike for good and evil, for the improvement or corrup- 
tion of a Nation’s manners and morals; and our best assistance 
shall be given to any efforts made to restore it to its legitimate 
uses. 

Professions of Critical impartiality have usually little meaning 
in themselves, and still less weight with the Public. We may 
say, however, that our position is such, as to afford no tempta- 
tion to, and leave no excuse for dishonesty. 

Our Political Creed is simple. We are uncompromising Free 
Traders ; and, therefore, determined enemies of the present 
system of Corn Laws, and of those ill-judged and selfish re- 
strictions upon Commerce, which are now paralysing the energies 
of the Nation. We are the advocates of all well-considered social 
and legislative reforms, and deeply attached to the principles of 
Civil and Religious Liberty. No man, however, shall be at- 
tacked by us because his political or religious denomination 
differs from ours. If our principles be worth any thing, they 
should be defended by sound argument, and not by personalities. 
The great cause of human improvement is not one of sect or 
party, and to this cause we are earnestly, we may say, exclu- 
sively, devoted. Our wish is, to be useful in our generation—to be 
labourers in the field of Popalar Eduéation—to identify ourselves 
with the Many—to guide them in the knowledge of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, good and evil—to benefit them in 
mind and body—and thus work out the principles of practical 
Christianity. 

If, in this effort, we are destined to fail, we fail in a good 
cause ; but, if, as we believe, our success be certain, we trust 
for a long and pleasant acquaintance with those to whom we 
have now thus briefly introduced ourselves. 


February, 1842 
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OUR POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 





We are glad that Sir Robert Peel’s majority is a large one. 
Let not our friends wonder—we repeat that we are glad of it. 
No shock less powerful could have restored to health the dis- 
eased functions of the body politic. 

The late position of parties appears to us to have been fraught 
with mischief to all classes of the community. From the Peers 
and members of the, so-called, lower House, | ihe to the unrepre- 
sented artizan, there was not an individual, upon whom it did 
not excercise a baneful influence. Leaving, however, for the 
present, their Lordships to enjoy a dignified repose, we shall 
consider the principal sections of the House of Commons, in 
which, (the ultra Tories having vanished, with the exception per- 
haps of the three gallant Colonels), the Whigs and Conservatives 
contested the battle field, and a smaller body of non-finality Re- 
formers, now aiding the former in the struggle against the 
common enemy, now carrying on a sort of guerilla warfare for 
themselves. 

To each of these three parties its position was a dangerous 
one. The Whigs, carried into power by the People, but gradu- 
ally deserted by them, were naturally anxious, in their extremity, 
to have recourse to any assistance, which held out a prospect of 
relief ; and, finding that assistance in the Court, they formed an 
alliance with it, so * compact,” that it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther both parties did not suffer somewhat by the union. The 
Crown may, for a time, have appeared to prefer personal predi- 
lections to the expressed wishes of the constituencies. All true 
Whigs must have regretted a concurrence of circumstances, which 
compelled them to rely upon the favour of the monarch, for that 
strength, which they should have gathered from popular support. 

The Whig party, however, was exposed to other and continu- 
ally recurring temptations. With a force, now barely exceeding 
that of their adversaries, now sinking somewhat beneath it, when 
the victory of to-day might be followed by a defeat to-morrow, 
they had little chance of carrying, and were therefore unwilling 
to run the risk of bringing forward any important measure of 
reform. Amid the turmoil of a strife so closely contested, there 
was little time to consider the interests of a third party, even 
though that party were the People. In a struggle for existence, 
classes of men, as well as individuals, are betrayed too often 
into selfishness, and the cries of their victims are unheeded or 
unheard. 

“ Let me not be tempted above that which I am able to beer,” 
was a petition well suited to such circumstances as we have 
described ; and if the Whigs were found wanting in firmness, we 
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had rather forget the ‘‘ faults and follies” of those, with whom we 
have fought in common many a good fight, than dwell upon mis- 
takes, which it needed no common energy to avoid. To all true re- 
formers abright career is open. Let them enter upon it inconcord. 

As we care but little for the Conservative party, we shall 
devote but few observations to them; yet, even for them, we 
desire, that they should fight, as Englishmen ought to do, under 
their true colours; and that parties should be ranged, as they are 
attached to the interests of the Many, or the few, as they legis- 
late for the People, or for a privileged class. 

Such a course as this, however, the Conservative party had 
not the courage, or the honesty, to adopt. Excluded from the 
offices, of which they once seemed to have possessed an almost 
hereditary tenure—exiled from court, under peculiarly unflatter- 
ing circumstances, and despairing of success from a firm adher- 
ence to their original opinions, they had recourse to a number 
of artifices unworthy of a great party—leaguing themselves 
with those with whom they had no principle in common—assum- 
ing to themselves all the advantages to be gained by the No 
Popery Cry, and similar “ ingenious devices ;” and thus con- 
curring, at least tacitly, in the advancement of doctrines, upon 
which, we are fain to believe, they dare not, even if they desire 
to, act. That their character has not been damaged by this dis- 
honourable style of warfare, few, we think, will be bold enough 
to assert. 

Turn we to those Reformers, who, possessing a bolder creed 
than that of the Whigs, were yet compelled to make continual 
sacrifices in order to exclude the common enemy from office. 
Of all sections of the House of Commons, their’s was the most un- 
fortunate position, and deeply did many of them feel it. Scarcely 
a day passed, in which they were not called upon to practice 
some forbearance ; to do something, of the propriety of which 
they were doubtful, or to abstain from doing that, to which their 
principles urged them ;—an adverse vote—an ill-timed motion— 
an accidental or intentional absence—an embarrassing question— 
nay, even, an unfortunate selection of an opponent to pair off 
with, might, in the cant of the day, have ‘ upset the coach.” 
Expediency ruled every thing, and principle was compelled to 
remain for a time inactive. What wonder was it, that, in such 
circumstances, public, as well as private, character should have 
suffered ; that constituences should have begun to distrust those, 
who professed so much on the hustings, and did so little in the 
house—that honest men, afar off, unable to understand the 
complicated machinery of party, should have grown careless of 
exerting themselves, where activity seemed fruitless; and that 
the very individuals, who were exposed to these continual em- 
barrassments, should begin themseives to doubt the soundness 
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of principles, which were never called into action. If, as 
moralists have asserted, an adherence to virtue “ is not only 
right in itself, but also improves the character ”—while devia- 
tions from rectitude “ are not only criminal in themselves, but 
also deprave the inward constitution; and, if those originally 
upright, become corrupt and depraved in their settled character, 
proportionably to their repeated irregularities in occasional acts,” 
it would foliow, that no course of conduct can be more danger- 
ous, even to the most honest politician, than that, which daily calls 
for a sacrifice of principle to expediency, and tempts him from 
the straight pata of public duty, into the bye-ways of party. 

That ali who were exposed to this ordeal should have come 
out scatheless, was not to be expected; some there were, who 
preserved nobiy theic moral independence, yet even to them it 
should be vaatte: of rejoicing, that the time of temptation has 
passed by. 

But how “cred the People ? for whom we care more, than for 
Whigs, or Tories, or Conservatives, or Radicals. Alas! they 
fared wreichediy. Suffering under gradually accumulating dis- 
tress,for vhich they saw no chance of relief—believing themselves 
deserted by many, to whom they had been accustomed to look 
up as their friends and protectors—understanding little of, and 
caring less for party contests; but feeling the canker worm of 
famine gnawing at the heart strings of themselves and their 
families, they began to think that, God and man had forsaken 
them in their extremity, and, in sume instances, were mad enough 
to rely upon their own right arms to work out their salvation. 
What cared they who was Speaker of the House of Commons, 
or whether Prince Albert should have thirty or fifty thousand 
a year. ‘* They were an hungered, and we gave them no meat ; 
they were thirsty, and we gave them no drink; naked, and we 
clothed them not.” They turned, as they ought to have done, 
in disgust, from our unworthy squabbles—and the late electiuns 
shewed the depth of that disgust. 

We have now better prospects, and we re-assert, that the large 
majority of Sir Robert Peel will eventually be useful to us. 
The Whigs have been taught a bitter, but a salutary lesson. 
They have learned, that the memory of past benefits is not suffi- 
cient to secure the support of a people, whose condition requires 
present and efficient assistance. ‘There is truth as well as seve- 
rity in the definition, which makes public gratitude “a lively 
sense of future favours.” The man, who is starving for want of 
bread, is but little thankful, that, some few years ago, you gave 
him a vote for the borough. 

Their defeat, then, is likely to be serviceable to the Whigs. 
It has been so complete, as to leave no room for doubting either 
its cause or remedy. They have but one road open to political 
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_power, (and to gain this will require no little exertion) to throw 
themselves heart and soul into the cause of the People, and 
identify themselves with their interests. By such a course their 
triumph is eventually certain ; otherwise, it is as hopeless as it 
ought to be. 

The Conservative party will be compelled to show themselves 
in their true colours. It will not now do, to hark in with the 
bigots of Exeter Hall in their outcry against Popery, when their 
majority in the House of Commons is voting grants to the Irish 
National Board, and to Maynooth. It will not now do, to 
clamour against the New Poor Law, which they themselves are 
re-enacting, or to commiserate a people whom they are bent 
upon starving. They are under no difficulties in the houses of 
Parliament--the Peers are their own—they have a large working, 
not ‘* measuring-cast” majority in the House of Commons. The 
Queen has given them ‘a free stage, and no favour.” The phy- 
sicians of the body politic have full power to exhibit their most 
approved remedies. For our part, as we expect nothing from 
them, we shall be spared all disappointment. ‘ Do men gather 
grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ?” 

The independent Reformers have gained much, and lost nothing 
by the late change. They are freed from the shackles, which 
their former situation almost necessarily imposed upon them. 
They can assume their positions of offensive or defensive war- 
fare, without endangering those friends, whom they were hitherto 
afraid to leave for a moment to their own resources. They are 
contending for a Reality, in which the People is already deeply 
interested, and which, when more fully informed of its im- 
portance, they will urge with irresistible force. 

The honest Reformer has got firm ground to stand upon; a 
great cause to advance; and feels confident in his principles, 
and himself. Free Trade, in corn first, and then in other com- 
modities, forms a common object, so sound in its policy at all 
times, and now so essentially necessary, that liberals, of every 
shade, can unite heart and hand in itssupport. ‘That their may, 
and must be, among honest men, differences of opinion, as to the 
importance of this or that measure of social or legislative re- 
form, we readily admit, nor should we desire it to be otherwise ; 
such differences invariably tend to work out the truth. Upon 
this question, however, fortunateiy for the liberal party, all are 
united; it is one, not of a speculative, but of an eminently 
practical nature. It is a question of existence. The Exten- 
sion of the Suffrage—the Ballot—the Charter—the Educa- 
tion of the People—all are subservient to—all are unimpor- 
tant, compared with the demand for food. Men must five, 
before they require to be educated for political privileges, 
or to be secured in the possession of them. 
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In the struggle, therefore, for Free Trade, the hearts of the 
People are with us. We shall be supported by that national 
sympathy, without which individual exertion is worse than ase- 
less. Our enemies, however, are so powerful, that union alone 
can enable us to contend with them. What, then, should be the 
policy of the Free Traders in Parliament ? We answer, unhe- 
sitatingly—to concentrate their energies upon this vital ques- 
tion—one literally of life or death to many in England. 

We are no friends to the wretched system of expediency (we 
deny its right to the title), which compromises, conceals, or aban- 
dons, fora time, political principles. We believe Right and Wrong 
are things too important to be thus trifled with ; and that, in the 
long run, the honest course will be found also the most agvanta- 
geous one. We ask not our friends, therefore, to forego one single 
opinion, to which, from conviction, they are attached. Whena 
question is brought before them, which involves these principles, 
let them, at all hazards adhere to them. Truth is not to be sacri- 
ficed for any man, or any set of men. We do ask them, however, 
not unnecessarily to bring forward questions, upon which the 
liberal party is known to be divided “neu validus in viscera vertere 
vires.” Let them remember, too, that nothing is more injurious 
to important subjects, than an ill-timed introduction of them ; 
and that those interests, which they have most at heart, will be 
retarded, not forwarded, by urging them out of season as well 
as in season. 

The Free Traders in the House of Commons have but one 
safe course to pursue. It is a simple one. Their powers must 
be directed to a single great object, not wasted upon a multitude, 
Sent by the people into parliament for a given purpose, they 
are accountable to that people for the powers entrusted to them. 
They have no right to endanger their success by petty skirmishes, 
or still more petty broils. Nay, further, they should not permit 
any minor interests, however important in themselves, to inter- 
fere with the great principle, to which they have devoted them- 
selves. One word of advice before weconclude. There are men 
among the Free Traders, whose abilities are ofno ordinary ex- 
tent; who are fitted to become leaders hereafter, on subjects of 
foreign policy, of social and legislative reforms, of popular edu- 
cation. ‘To them the very variety of their talents may be 
dangerous. Every trap will be laid for them, which is known 
by long experience to the perliamentary poacher. Every artifice 
will be used, to lure them on to a showy but wasteful expenditure 
of their energies. Let not such men grasp at a shadow for 
substance, or bewilder themselves by the multiplicity of their 
objects. While Atlas was devoting himself to the support of the 
world, he trusted to unsafe guardianship his golden apples. 
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THE MANUFACTURING POPULATION. 


INFANT LABOUR. 
By the Author of the ‘* Natural History of Society.” 


It was said of Sterne, that he bestowed those sympathies on 
a dead ass which he refused to a living mother ;—it is not neces- 
sary to inquire how far the sarcasm was applicable to his case, 
for there can be no doubt, that it exhibits a very fair sample of 
the mawkish sentimentality, and mock humanity, with which 
old women in breeches | petticoats contrive to impose upon 
the world and themselves. Whea every virtue and every vice 
has successively been converted into a trade, it would have been 
strange that philanthropy should have escaped : a stock of bene- 
volence sufficient to make a fair display can be obtained with 
little trouble, and the world is very anxious to obtain credit for 
generosity, particularly at the moment when it is most close- 
handed and hard-hearted. Philanthropic quackery, like all other 
quackery, begins by raising a cry against some evil, real or ima- 
ginary, and, when — are thoroughly frightened, it offers its 
remedies with confident effrontery, because it knows that in a 
fit of terror men will swallow anything. The more absurd the 
cry is, the greater is its ae of temporary success ; it 
supplies declaimers and chatterers with a store of convenient 
phrases, which they pass off for speeches and conversation ; the 
parrot imagines himself an orator, and the magpie looks upon 
himself as an agreeable companion. 

Some two centuries ago, it pleased the sages in the rest of 
England to get up a farce of extraordinary commiseration for 
the unfortunate people of Lancashire ; it was spread abroad that 
the Devil had taken adverse possession of the Palatine Duchy, 
to the prejudice of the rights of Queen Elizabeth, and that he 
had organized a staff of wizards and witches, who inflicted the 
most fearful sufferings on all that refused allegiance to his 
Satanic Majesty. All the soft hearts in England were moved ; 
pocket handkerchiefs, that might have served for sails to a man 
of war, were saturated with tears; and sighs were heaved of 
sufficient strength to blow those sails across the Atlantic. The 
usurer locked up the plunder of widows and orphans, and 
had not time to hear their starving cries, because he was going 
to pray for the relief of the bewitched ; the magistrate ordered 
the shivering vagrant to the whipping post, while he shed tears 
for those who vomited pins and needles in Pendleton; the buc- 
caneer relieved his reminiscences of murder by anxious cares 
for those, whose butter was prevented from churning, or whose 
milk was whisked away by the spells of demons. All persons of 
good and easy circumstances buttoned their pockets against the 
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misery by which they were surrounded, but poured out, not 
merely a flood, but a deluge, of cheap pity on the suffering popu- 
lation of Lancashire. Beggars were starved, wretches were 
flogged, trade went down, food went up, the misery of the com- 
munity increased with accelerated velocity, but every cry of dis- 
tress was drowned by the one unmeaning cry against the witches 
of Lancashire. 

Common sense, sooner or later, regains its ascendancy ; after 
large sums had been spent in special commissions, ropes, and 
tar-barrels; after some scores of innocent people had been 
hanged, burned, or drowned; and after some pretty pickings, 
in the shape of forfeitures, had been divided among ravens, 

arrots, and magpies, as a reward for their expenditure of words, 
it pleased the government to enquire, whether the asserted witch- 
craft had any existence, and, this being soon decided in the 
negative, the whole delusion was at an end, and the quack 
philanthropists of the day had to seek some other vent for their 
superabundant stores of mock benevolence. 

The logic of a popular cry is truly admirable ; it passes sen- 
tence on a conclusion, after having adjourned all consideration 
of the premises, and draws inference from inference, with 
rhetorical speed, totally regardless of such a trifling considera- 
tion as the preliminary establishment of the fact. The witch 
cry exhibited its logic in high places; sermons were preached 
against sins that never existed; orations were made against 
principles that never were held ; charges were delivered to refute 
doctrines never taught, and acts of parliament passed to prohibit 
crimes absolutely impossible to be committed. Rhetoric is a 
glorious art, especially when it runs away with logic on its back, © 
for then it perpetrates gambols and capers, which, though they 
crush the toes and break the shins of the immediate spectators, 
yet merrily shake the sides of posterity, when chronicled in that 
mighty collection which contains the annals of human absurdity. 

A French nobleman lent his friend the same volume of Vol- 
taire forty-seven times over ; he did not discover the trick, but 
complained that the author was sometimes guilty of repetition. 
* Il se repéte quelque fois.” The Chronicles of Folly are liable 
to the same objection ; they are full of repetitions ; Lancashire 
is just now the subject of a cry, more absurd, and infinitely more 
mischievous, than the witch cry of yore; cotton has become the 
bugbear instead of Satan, the factory system has taken the 
place of witchcraft ; coal and steam are accused of all the mis- 
chief formerly laid to the charge of fire and brimstone. Of 
course the cry is raised loudest by those who know least about 
the matter; the hardened old woman, who has just refused 
charity to a perishing relation, sits down to blubber over the 
supposed sufferings of the factory children, and does not know 
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the difference between a cotton-mill and a tread-mill, in fact, 
she has a glimmering sort of notion that they are much alike ; 
the squire, who has ejected some scores of tenants, and sent them 
adrift to perish in hopeless starvation, declares that his heart 1s 
not sufficiently hard to shut up his labourers in Bastiles, and 
grind their bones by machinery; he has a sort of belief that a 
cotton-mill is something like a flour-mill, and that flesh, blood, 
and bones are thrown into the hopper instead of corn. This is 
is no exaggeration: indeed it is impossible to exaggerate the 
delusions, which people will receive and propagate, when they 
deem it their interest to be deceived. : 

Among the countless variations of the factory cry, there is 
none more prevalent and none more stupidly absurd than the 
clamour raised against ‘* Infant labour.” After having read 
speeches and pamphlets, leading articles and misleading articles, 
views and reviews, without number or end, we cannot compre- 
hend what those who repeat the cry, mean or propose; the 
design of the knaves, who contrived it, is clear enough. Our 
business is with the deluded; we shall make no effort to convert 
the deluders, until we have tried the experiment of a sermon on 
abstinence to a congregation of tigers. As our confidence in 
our powers of argument and eloquence is not quite sufficient to 
justify ordering the erection of a pulpit in an Indian jungle, 
said experiment is not likely to be tried in a hurry. 

“« Juvenile labour is a grievance ;’—we confess it, but there is 
one thing worse, and that is juvenile starvation. We have seen, 
with some pain, the little piecers and cleaners employed in their 
monotonous routine, when the sun was high in heaven, when the 
skies looked smilingly upon the earth, and earth answered with its 
own smile of loveliness and fertility; we thought how much 
more delightful would have been the gambol of the free limbs on 
the hill side, the inhaling of the fresh breeze, the sight of the 
green mead, with its spangles of butter-cups and daisies, the 
song of the bird, and the humming of the bee. We could give 
as much sentimentality on the subject, as would serve three 
generations of boarding schools. But we have seen other sights ; 
we have seen children perishing from sheer hunger in the mud- 
hovel, or in the ditch by the way side, where a few sods and 
withered boughshad formed a hut, compared to which a human 
wigwam were a palace. We have seen the juvenile mendi- 
cant, and the juvenile vagrant, with faminein their cheeks, and 
despair in their hearts; we have seen the juvenile delinquent, 
his conscience seared by misery, his moral nature destroyed by 
suffering, his intellectual powers trained to perversity by the 
irresistible force of the circumstances that surrounded him. It 
is a sad confession to make, but, owing perhaps to some peculiar 
‘obliquity of intellect or hardness of heart, we would rather see 
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boys and girls earning the means of support in the mill, than 
starving by the road side, shivering on the pavement, or even 
conveyed in an omnibus to Bridewell. 

Most worshipful and compassionate philanthropists, to whom 
such a declaration will probably appear the very consummation 
of cruelty, and perhaps of iniquity, we pray of you to reflect 
upon the simple words “earning the means of their support.” 
It is a physiological fact, of which you probably are not aware, 
that these young people have mouths and stomachs; it is abso- 
lutely true, that they require to be fed, as well as your lap-dogs 
and fox-hounds. It is probable, also, that they may require 
some few articles of clothing, if not for the sake of keeping 
them warm, at least for the protection of delicate nerves; com- 
plete nakedness might shock fastidious people. Far be it from 
us to blame your sympathies for the over-worked children, we 
only ask you to extend some share of such honourable feelings 
to their more miserable parents. 

Believe, if you please, that mill-owners are worse than all the 
ogres and giants of the nursery, that the dragon of Wantley is 
but a faint type of an enormous capitalist, and that “‘ Fee faw 
fum” is the music unceasingly ground by the wheels of a steam- 
engine; but BELIEVE Not, that the operatives are destitute of 
hearts and natural affections, that, as parents, they willingly sacri- 
fice their children, and offer their babes, on the altarsof Mammon 
and Moloch. 

The question of juvenile labour is one that concerns the 

arents, infinitely more than the employers of the children. 
Manufacturers have not created the system ; it has been forced 
upon them. There never was such a thing as a levying of chil- 
dren by conscription for the service of the mill-owners; there is 
not one recorded instance of a piecer or cleaner being kidnapped 
in Manchester by any wholesale dealer in human flesh ; negroes 
have been stolen and purchased to cultivate the estates be- 
queathed to religious societies in the West Indies, but no such 
system has ever been adopted in recruiting for the factories. 
The children are sent to work with the full knowledge and appro- 
bation of their parents. It may be said, 

“ Their poverty and not their will consents.” 

and when this is said, we have got to the very pith and marrow 
of the question. The operative labours to procure food for him- 
self and his family; if his toil does not bring in a sufliciency for 
their maintenance, the other branches of the family must give 
additional labour, in order to increase the common stock, or they 
must starve. It is sufficiently easy to join in the senseless howl 
against philosophy and political economy, but there is no getting 
over the plain fact, that neither man nor boy, woman nor girl, can 
eat — unless they have food. And yet there are people outside 
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St. Luke’s, who limit the amount of food by the corn laws, and 
who propose in addition to limit the means of procuring food, by 
setting bounds to the quantity of employment which a manu- 
facturer can offer. Every body has laughed at the French 
Princess, who, hearing that the poor had an insufficiency of bread, 
proposed to feed them with plum cake ; but her proposition was 
absolute wisdom, when compared with the schemes broached by 
the humanity-mongers of the present day. They tell us to 
abolish juvenile labour; they reflect not that labour brings 
wages, and that wages bring bread ; their charity is starvation, 
their humanitya sentence of extermination. Compared with them, 
Herod was the very model of a merciful governor—for a mas- 
sacre of innocents was benignant policy, compared with a system 
of starving an entire generation into misery, and guilt, and death. 
How glorious is the philanthropy which closes the mill in order 
to throw open the workhouse, the prison, and the grave! 

It is offensive to fine sensibilities that children should work in 
factories, but is it equally offensive to such delicate feelings that 
these children should be in existence? There they are, and fed 
they must be. The mode is to be settled, not with the manu- 
facturer, but with the father and mother. We should gladly see 
our precious philanthropists setting about it. Suppose one of 
these humanity-mongers going into the cottage or lodging of a 
working family, and gravely proposing, that the boys and girls 
should be prevented from going to the mill for the future. ‘The 
father declares, that already their united wages are barely suffi- 
cient for decent support, and that, in the present state of trade, 
a reduction of wages is far more probable than arise. If he 
could procure food at a cheaper rate, if taxation did not indi- 
rectly sweep away more than half of his earnings, if the clo8ing 
of foreign markets against the goods he produces did not at once 
limit the supply of employment, and increase the number of those 
seeking it, he might be able to afford his children more leisure 
for instruction and amusement ;—but to propose as a remedy for 
a poor man’s sufferings the increase of his outgoings, accom- 

anied by the diminution of his incomings, is sheer mockery and 
insult on the part of a man in his senses, and worse than the 
drivellings of idiotcy when pees by anybody else. 

Juvenile labour is a family question ; it is easy for those who 
abandon their own domestic duties to whirl through the giddy 
rounds of dissipation, to forget that the poor have families. 
They can think of the child, without including the consideration 
of the parent, for, in their own case, they can think of the parent 
without the child. But, in any question connected with the 
erect family, the parent and the child cannot be dissevered. 

hatever is evil and wrong in the condition of the children has 

arisen from previous evil and wrong in the condition of the 
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parents. Evil, indeed, is the necessity, that children of tender 
years should be tasked beyond their strength to procure subsis- 
tance; but still more evil is the imposition of those burthens on 
industry, which require such inordinate labour for procuring a 
scanty supply of food. Wrong it is, that the parent should 
consign his boy or girl to cramping confinement, or else see 
them starve before his eyes; but still more wrong is the legal 
robbery, that teirs away half the fruits of his own toil, and 
throws him upon the energies of his tender offspring to make 
good the deficiency. 

Charles V. went into mourning, when the Pope was impri- 
soned by his own soldiers, and offered public prayers for the 
Pontiff’s deliverance, which he could have effected in a moment, 
by issuing an order. The imperial hypocrite has had a host of 
imitators; there is no man, not wilfully blind, or hopelessly 
— who does not know, that juvenile labour is a necessary 
and inevitable result of the great and inordinate pressure on the 
general industry of the country. Is it not then the wildest 
msolence of hypocrisy to lament the result, and, at the same 
time, uphold the system by which it is produced? When such 
inconsistency is ostentatiously displayed, the only doubt is, 
whether it should be despised as folly, or detested as wickedness. 


Enough has been said to expose the false pretences of one 
fashionable cry, we shall take future opportunities of examining 
some of the other charges brought against the manufacturing 
population. 








THE POET. 


Echo was erst a living nymph and warm, 

With tears for woe, and sweet smiles to rejoice, 
Sut hopeless love consumed her sentient form, 

And nothing left her, but a helpless voice. 
Much like a ghost, if old belief were true, 

Which cannot speak, 'till it is spoken to— 
And so the Poet, smit with love of fame, 

Must vanish soon from this forgetful earth, 
And be a nothing, save a voice, a name, 

Which lives, when other voices give it birth,— 
Yet, after death, what will it be to me 

If a dead mark, or living echo be. 


Hartiey CoLeRIDGE. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


No. IL.—DR. DALTON. 


WITH AN ETCHING, FROM THE STATUE BY SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


We commence our Gallery with Dr. Dalton, and we do not know 
of any one more fitted to take the first place in a series, which is in- 
tended to comprehend all, who are distinguished, in the Northern 
Districts of England, for mental and moral worth. The “ Prince of 
Philosophers ” has gained the esteem and regard of men of every 
denomination ; and, in the course of a long and honest life, has made 
many friends, without a single enemy. 

The subject of our memoir was born in September, 1766, near 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, and enjoyed but very limited oppor- 
tunities of education. Under the care, however, of Mr. John 
Fletcher, a member of the Society of Friends, to which he himself 
belongs, he made such rapid progress, that, at the age of twelve, he 
opened for himself a schoo] at Eaglesfield, and had several pupils, 
in physical, if not in mental stature, less juvenile than himself. 
Three years afterwards, having succeeded his brother, as assistant in 
the boarding school of a cousin in Kendal, he obtained access to the 
library of Mr. Gough, a gentleman, who, though blind from infancy, 
was distinguished for very considerable scientific attainments, and for 
whom, to use his own words, “ he read, wrote, and made calculations, 
and diagrams, and participated with him in the pleasure resulting from 
successful investigation.” During this period also, he was a contri- 
butor to the Gentleman’s and the Lady’s Diary, and obtained two 
of the prizes given by the editors. ° 

In 1793, he was appointed to the Professorship of Mechanics and 
Natural Philosophy, in the New College, Manchester; but, having 
relinquished that office at the end of six years, he divided his time 
between private pupils and his laboratory, (which forms part of 
the building occupied by the Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society), and to the latter, at a little before eight in the 
morning, with but few intervals during many years, might he be 
seen proceeding, with a small lanthorn in his hand, to light his fire. 
His workshop was never very remarkable for its neatness, and the 
student of science in the present day might look in vain for the 
“ implements and means,” by which he is accustomed to carry out his 
researches. ‘thus, with untiring perseverance, though with very 
limited resources, and amid many difficulties, did this now eminent 
man continue his pursuit after knowledge, and, from his volume of 
** Meteorological Observations and Essays,” published in 1793, a 
work “containing the germs of most of the ideas which he has since 
expanded,” to his great discovery of the Atomic Theory, in 1803, and 
his later writings and lectures, develop the workings of a truly philo- 
sophic mind. 

It is remarkable that discoveries, so purely theoretical, should have 
proved of such eminent practical utility. France and Germany 
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held him in high estimation, long betore his countrymen awarded him 
the honours he deserved, and La Place was the first to pay those per- 
sonal attentions, which Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
have since been proud to offer. The first of these universities 
conferred upon him in 1832, the degree of LL.D. A more substan- 
tial favour was bestowed by the late Ministry, in the shape of a pen- 
sion, amounting at first to but £150, but since increased to £300 per 
annum. During the greater part, however, of his life, Dr. Dalton’s 
means were very limited, and he depended for his subsistence, not upon 
the science which “ ue has revolutionised, and taught to speak a new 
language,” but upon the income derived from teaching the rudiments 
of mathematics, at the charge of 1s. 6d. an hour. When this fact was 
mentioned at Paris, by a friend of ours, the French savans could not 
believe that a sensible people, like the English, could so waste the 
mental resources of their philosophers ; nor was their scepticism con- 
quered, until they saw receipts for tuition, in Dalton’s own hand 
writing. He himself, however, is of opinion, that this employment 
was by no means unfavourable to the progress of his discoveries. 
The great peculiarity of his philosophy is the application of the science 
of quantity to chemistry, and he attributes much of this peculiarity 
to his mind being habitually exercised in mathematics. 

The extreme regularity of his application is as remarkable as his 
intellectual powers. From an early breakfast until near nine at 
night, his daily labours are pursued with unbroken order. His very 
recreations are equally methodical. Every Thursday afternoon, 
during the summer months, he was accustomed to repair with some 
friends, for a few hours, to a bowling-green on the Stretford road ; 
and this periodical recreation was kept up by the same party for 
many years. We see before us, at this moment, the figure of the 
Philosopher, as described by one of his intimate friends—first, with 
great caution delivering the bowl, and then, as he saw it swerving 
from the jack, leaning sideways, with one hand stretching out his 
coat tail, and the other extended towards the erring missile, while with 
bended body and eager eyes, he ejaculated, “ now then, draw thee, 
draw thee,” or “ pull thee, pull thee,” and expressed an anxiety as 
great, as if the fate of the Atomic theory depended on his success. For 
forty-two consecutive years, on the same day of the same month, did 
he ascend Helvellyn, and so confidently were his visits expected, that 
an old man, who resided at the foot of the mountain, was wont to set 
out at a certain hour to meet his accustomed visitor. 

His manners are as simple as his enjoyments, and his life an example 
of integrity and benevolence. Of this union of qualities he once gave a 
curious instance, with which our notice must close. After the last 
course of lectures given by him on Chemistry, one of the students 
waited upon him, to obtain the usual certificate to be produced at 
Apothecary’s Hall. “I suppose you attended all of them,” said the 
Doctor. “ All but one,” was the reply. “Then,” said Dalton, “I 
am afraid | cannot give you a certificate ;” “ but,” added he, after 
a pause, “ If you will come to me to-morrow, I will deliver you that 
lecture over again. 
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HENTY MORGAN ; 
THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 
By H. P. J. 


** For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 
To feed and clothe thee?” Hamlet. 


BOOK FIRST. 
CHAP. I. 


CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION OF HENTY. 


My family name is Morgan, to which was prefixed the indi- 
vidual distinction of Henty ; that being the surname of some 
person unknown to me, who, I have been given to understand, 
officiated as my godfather, and who has so amply redeemed the 
solemn pledge he made at my baptism, that, but for his name, 
I should know as much of him now, as I did at the moment 
when, in my behalf, he renounced, among other things, the 
pomps and vanities of the world. At that period, indeed, I ap- 
peared no rape | subject to be exposed to their temptations. 

One of the earliest recollections of my infancy is the being 
dragged by one arm at full trot, two or three hours, every day, 
up and down the public walk of a fine country town, my native 

lace, by a French bonne, who, on these occasions, was much 
ek by a well-dressed, middle-aged, male personage. She 
suddenly disappeared, and when I asked why Mademoiselle 
was gone, I was told by one of the maids, who could not keep 
a secret even from a child, that Mammahad sent her away be- 
cause she was naughty. 

About the same time also much pains were bestowed on my 
health and personal appearance. I was washed and bathed, 
rubbed, scrubbed, dried and perfumed; had a glass of port 
wine every day, and a dose of physic twice a week. My long 
hair, real auburn, was combed, oiled, curled, and papered ; 
and that I might follow the various juvenile fashions, as they 
came successively in vogue, I figured away, now as a Highland 
chieftain, now as a Greek warrior, and then again as a Venetian 
senator of five centuries ago. 

A year or two after this, I might be seen handsomely dressed, 
mounted on a beautiful little pony, and followed by a smart 
groom, taking my daily ride, the admired and respected of all 
beholders. The gentlemen nodded good humouredly, and com- 
mended my horsemanship ; the ladies stopped to kiss me, praise 
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my curly hair, and inquire after “dear Mamma ;” the little boys 
and girls bobbed, scraped and dipped as I passed ; the old men 
touched their hats, and the old women blessed my pretty eyes 
and face; the bluff, jolly farmers grinned as they saluted me 
with * Good mornin to e’e, Master Morgan: how be ye, my 
little gen’nleman ;” whilst the tradespeople vied with each other 
in their attentions. The grocer crammed me with figs and 
almonds ; the confectioner waylaid me with jellies; and the toy- 
man invited me to inspect his latest novelties, and smiled as I 
dog’s-eared his picture books, or mutilated his dolls. But lest 
the reader should imagine that I wish to arrogate to myself 
these marks of public regard, as caused by any precocious 
merits of my own, I must inform him that my chief title to 
them consisted in being born at a time when there were such 
things as one pound notes in circulation, and in having a father 
who was a banker. 

In those, they cannot well be called, golden, days, a banker 
might literally be said to make money ; his word, like that of 
Sir Balaam, would pass for more than he was worth ; and his 
capital knew no limits but his credit with the paper maker. As 
his means of pecuniary accommodation were so ample, it may 
easily be imagined how so valuable a man must be caressed. 
From the election of a churchwarden to that of a county mem- 
ber, Mr. Morgan was a party of no small importance ; court 
leets and vestries bowed to his opinion, and assize balls courted 
the presence of his wife. Then, the respectable tradesman dis- 
tressed to make up a payment; the speculative builder desirous 
of mortgaging a half-finished row of flimsy dwelling-houses ; 
the needy projector in want of decoy cash, all looked to the 
banker witli his one pound notes as their chief aider and abettor. 
Even the surrounding gentry, when rents came slowly in, were 
glad to abate somewhat of their pride, and to countenance a 
man of such sterling qualities. This appeared in innumerable 
ways. Though my father was neither a sportsman nor an epi- 
cure, his larder was stocked in due season, with fawns, bucks, 
hares, rabbits, huge turbots, and choice haunches, that were 
perpetually arriving, all requesting the kind acceptance of Mr. 
Morgan; each of them soon after being followed by a bill, 
which, quite as sincerely, solicited the same favour. As for par- 
tridges and pheasants, they came in such flocks, that they were 
— over to the clerks, who, not inaptly, called them discount 

irds. 

Things being thus, it was not to be expected that an only son, 
to whom such goodly propects were held out, should fail to 
obtain an excellent education. In proper time my mental cul- 
tivation was entrusted to the charge, principally, of a tall, lank, 
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pale-faced young man, who, to look at, was all nose and spec- 
tacles. Loosely put together, yet stiff in deportment, with 
rather a severe aspect, and a very pedantic air, he concealed 
under this ungainly exterior a competent share of learning, 
much kindness, and principles of the strictest disinterestedness 
and honour. Boy as I was, I could not but appreciate his 
patient, conscientious, and unwearied painstaking. Ignorant, 
perhaps, of nothing but of what is so easy to learn that every 
body else knew it, his modest, retiring, and sensitive manners 
did not obtain for him all the respect he deserved. My father 
behaved to him with a sort of patronising kindness; my mother 
with politeness, but little else ; he was quizzed by the clerks as 
a spooney, and adored by the housekeeper as a nice, quiet-be- 
haved young gentleman, that always wiped his shoes, and gave 
no manner of trouble; whilst his solemn look, perpendicular 
figure, awkward deportment, ill-fashioned clothes, together with 
his extremely shy and uncomfortable demeanour with women, 
afforded an inexhaustible source of merriment and mischief to a 
wicked, black-eyed coquette of two-and-twenty, my mother’s 
maid, whom he never approached without shrinking into himself 
with an undefinable expression of terror and admiration. ‘To 
crown the whole, he was an object of the most supreme con- 
tempt to a little, squab-ex-serjeant of militia, who, twice a-week, 
with a huge yellow cane under his arm, used to march up to 
our front door, with the proudest regulation strut, to give me a 
lesson in drilling. 

Under this worthy instructor I made considerable progress in 
my studies ; became a tolerable classic, a good arithmetician, 
and knew something cf the elementary principles of science. 
I had spoken French from my earliest years ; and as for accom- 

lishments of a more trifling nature, although my tutor, in his 
inmost soul, despised dancing, and abhorred dancing-masters, 
and though he confessed that he could not see the utility of two 
persons poking each other about with long steel skewers (such 
was his description of the noble exercise of fencing), yet, as far 
as the duty devolved on him of making me apply to the lessons, 
which I received from professors in these, to him, unaccountable, 
follies, he did not negleet it. Circumstances, which I shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter, caused me also to attain to more 
than ordinary proficiency in music. 

Such were my instructors, and such my instruction, What 
next befel may be seen in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE FAMILY OF HENTY SUFFER A REVERSE OF FORTUNE, 


Thus gaily fleeted by my boyish years, and I should now soon 
have arrived at an age to make my appearance in the bank, for 
the purpose of commencing my probation in an under clerk- 
ship ; when circumstances occurred which made a great change 
in the aspect of my fortunes 

It happened, about this time, that one of those commercial 
epidemics, since called panics, which periodically afflict the 
money-dealiag part of the community, began to make its appear- 
ance. Public credit was getting very nervous, and there were 
symptoms of its speedily becomitg paralysed altogether. My 
father, who unfortunately had papered half the county with his 
twenty-shilling imitation patterns, began to have his articles 
returned on hand, as no longer affording satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers; and he therefore found himself compelled to contract 
the sphere of his liberality. All this, I was old enough to 
know and understand; and no sooner was it perceived in the 
neighbourhood, than | heard of large sums being withdrawn 
from the bank, under various pretences. One person found 
himself suddenly in great want of his money, to invest it in an 
advantageous mortgage that had just offered itself to his notice; 
another desired to buy shares in a new gas company; a third 
thought of purchasing a swamp and forest in North America ; 
whilst a fourth, a most careful man, was seized with a mania for 
sinking his capital in a shaft, or, in other words, sacrificing his 
cash in a mining speculation. The carpenters, builders, archi- 
tects, and other speculators in brick and mortar, who had often 
realized, by means of my father’s paper, the visions they had 
sketched on their own, finding no longer the same ready accom- 
modation on a Saturday night, next joined the disaffected. 
Gradually the mistrust and discontent spread deeper and wider. 
The veteran one-pound notes, that had been literally worn out 
in the service, began to be looked upon with as much ingratitude 
as other veterans frequently are. The haberdasher demurred 
at receiving such ragged remuneration for his silks and satins, 
and the grocer ignominiously refused them credit for tea and 
sugar. In short, they were totally discomfited ; and, in deplo- 
rable plight, they continually kept returning as invalids, in little 
detachments of threes, fives, and tens, all seeking to be super- 
seded. But their final disgrace was yet to be achieved, and 
soon enough it happened. 

Early on the morning of one market day, the banking-house 
was beset by a crowd, like that at the door of one of our great 
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Metropolitan play-houses during the run of any great theatrical 
attraction. ‘This motley assemblage of farmers, shopkeepers, 
mechanics, market-women, clerks, labourers, butchers’ boys, 
millers and blacksmiths, was increased every moment by fresh 
reinforcements from all parts of the neighbourhood. The deep 
buzz of so many anxious individuals, was at first interrupted 
only now and then by a squabble for a place near the door, or a 
shout of impatience for the work of ruination to begin. But 
the tumult gradually increased. ‘* Open the door, and pay 
your debts ”—* take back your dirty rags ”—“ no whitey-brown 
paper :” such’ cries as these, mingled with curses, expressed 
the ill feelings of the multitude; whilst a pack of mischievous 
little tatter demallions, who had just sense enough to compre- 
hend the cause of this unusual assemblage, and enough of 
human nature, not to be very much distressed at their neigh- 
bour’s misfortunes, danced and capered round the throng in 
huge glee, singing to the tune of the Russian dance, a vulgar 
old song, of which the appropriate burden was, “ I'd sooner 
have a guinea, than a one pound note.” The mob itself, how- 
ever, had hitherto discovered little inclination to exercise their 
risible faculties ; yet one fellow, an Irish reaper, I think, did 
succeed in making themlaugh. Holding up one of the tattered 
dingy one-pound notes, that had been in circulation for years, 
he thus apostrophized it, as it fluttered between his finger and 
thumb in the wind :—“ Bad luck to’ye, ye dirty ragamuffin ; if its 
your master’s like ye, divel burn the whitewashing ’ll do him a 
bit o’ harm.” This sally put his audience in good humour for a 
few moments ; but they soon became more clamorous than ever ; 
and had not the bank opened immediately as the market clock 
struck ten, I really believe that our creditors would have com- 
mitted burglary. With tremendous uproar they pressed on, 
almost overpowering the resistance of two able-bodied consta- 
bles, who surprised them inside the door, and who had been 
engaged for our protection. Here the firm were all found drawn 
up behind the counter ready to receive them), whilst I sat up at 
a high desk in a corner to witness the scene of ourruin. Pain- 
ful as it was to us, to an indifferent spectator it might have 
afforded amusement to notice the various displays of character 
that it elicited. One rushed in in the highest state of nervous 
excitement, in the most violent trepidation tor fear of being too 
late. He could hardly lay down or take up his money for the 
trembling of his hands; and he pushed, squeezed, and hurried 
off, as though he apprehended that we should take it away 

ain, if he did not make haste. Another stalked in slow and 
silent, with a look of malicious triumph. Now and then an 
honest countryman, on receiving his exchange, would say, 
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** Thank ’ye kindly, gennlemen,” adding in a tone of real con- 
cern,” I be uncommon sorry, Mr. Morgan; be, upon my soul;” 
but he took his money for all that; whilst a churl of a farmer 
would, at the same time, gather up his notes and cash, and 
stuff them into his greasy canvas bag, with the sullen air of a 
man who has received a mortal affront. During all this the 
head of the firm, endeavouring in appearance to pass it all off 
as quite an easy matter, stood bowing, smiling, but silent all 
the while, and, like Midas, turning all he touched to gold. The 
clerks were even more collected. ‘They were used to such 
things ; for though they had never been ruined themselves, they 
had seen many who had. With an affectation of mighty prom- 
titude, they flung their hands over the counter to receive the 
checks and notes presented to them, though they availed them- 
selves of every justifiable delay, by scrutinizing the signatures, 
holding them up to the light, and carefully smoothing them 
down, before they told out the money in return. In doing this, 
they sometimes had their revenge on the presenters, for at the 
time I am speaking of, the coimage was in such a state that it 
was impossible to take up a pound’s worth of change in a hurry 
without cutting your fingers. But even thus, it could not last 
for ever. The next day the same scene was enacted ; the same 
rush; fresh bands of harpies. No succours arrived, and at 
two o’clock the shutters were put up, the door forcibly closed 
against the press, and the bank declared to have stopped pay- 
ment. This announcement was received by the greedy throng 
without with a yell of consternation. Cries, curses, groans 
and hisses, mingled in terrific discord, and the threats of pul- 
ling down the house were followed by a volley of stones, which 
did such execution on the windows, as but a week before would 
have made the town glazier’s heart leap for joy. My father, 
who had screwed up his nerves to the last, was at length over- 
powered by the exertions he had used. He was conveyed to 
his bed, where he was attacked by a nervous fever; during 
which my mother, with that tenderness, heroism, and forti- 
tude, which so often distinguish individuals of her sex, nursed 
him in his sick room, met his creditors elsewhere, and, taking 
upon herself the arrangemont of all the melancholy business 
that follows such a catastrophe as that which we had just expe- 
Tienced, disposed of every valuabie in her possession to satisfy 
the legal claimants. In the meantime, the agents of the law 
had been equally active ; so that when my father at length be- 
came able to move, after his lingering illness, it was to discover 
that, with the exception of his family, these worthy gentry had 
left him little else than the house, which was too heavy to carry 
away. 


Henty Morgan. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


THE FAMILY CHANGE THEIR RESIDENCE, AND OF THE ASSIST- 
ANCE THEY RECEIVED ON THAT OCCASION. 


Behold us now, in vulgar phrase, ‘done up.” There was, 
however, much comfort in my father’s recovery, that is to say, 
as far as mere bodily health was concerned ; but when he shewed 
himself abroad after his illness, we found that, in consequence 
of the shock he had received, so great an alteration had taken 
place in his appearance, that the very best of his former friends 
failed to recognize him. The consequences of infection had 
extended to others also; for no one seemed to know me or my 
mother either. ‘Thinking, therefore, that it would be a great 
pity to remain in a place where we should be continually liable 
to the uncomfortable delusion of accosting, as familiar acquain- 
tances, persons, who, by their own shewing, were utter strangers 
to us, my parents thought it best to take the earliest opportunity 
of quitting our present residence entirely, and endeavouring to 
gain an humble livelihood elsewhere. 

On calculating our resources, it was found, that with the 
strictest frugality, we might subsist on a small income secured 
to my mother, but which would expire at her decease ; and that, 
with the wrecks of my father’s property, a sufficient stock might 
be purchased to commence a small business. Accordingly, we 
began to seek, among the numerous eligible offers that presented 
themselves in the newspapers, for something that might suit us. 
Whenever we read of * desirable premises, advantageously situ- 
ated in the heart of a populous neighbourhood, and now doing 
a capital stroke of business, quitted solely on account of ill 
health ;” or of ‘a capital opportunity afforded to an industrious 
couple to lay out their money to advantage,” thitherward we 
bent our inquiries. At last we fixed upon a decent shop, for to 
nothing more could our fortunes now aspire, in an obscure street 
in the west end of London, and there we established ourselves. 

Our heartiest and most useful assistant, on this occasion, was 
the honest German, who had in better days instructed me in 
music, and who had received some benefits from my father, 
which his grateful heart had never forgotten. His present situ- 
ation as a musician in the band of one of the household regi- 
ments, as well as an engagement also at one of the great theatres, 
made London his residence. On our first arrival, we paid him 
a visit in his little lodgings, where we found him, in full uniform, 
tenderly feeding his youngest born infant on his knee. We im- 
mediately discerned trom his countenance that he was acquainted 
with the altered position of our affairs; and when my father, 
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taking his hand, said, half gaily, half sorrowfully, “* Well, Mr. 
Schuster, I suppose you have heard that I am not so rich a man 
as I was;” he replied in his very best English, “* Yes, Meister 
Morecan, I heerd off, but I hoped as it no drue ware ;” and as 
he said this, the kind, honest fellow, squeezed my father’s hand, 
and pressed me affectionately to his side, while a tear slowly 
trickled down his cheek. Nor did he confine his sympathy to 
mere demonstrations of good feeling. He volunteered his per - 
sonal exertions to aid us and save us expense ; and, indeed, in fix- 
ing ourselves, as the Americans say, we were very sensible of the 
value of such services as were afforded by an able-bodied fellow 
labourer, who stood six feet two without his shoes, and was 
stout in proportion. Whilst my mother was busied in arranging 
and settling for our future frugal mode of living, for there were 
no discount birds now ; and whilst my father, assisted by me, 
prepared for opening shop, words which mortified my pride ex- 
cessively, our friend Schuster worked, asthey say, likea Turk, or 
rather, if travellers tell truth, considerably better. He unloaded 
packages with the strength of a porter, put up our beds, and 
nailed cur shelves, with the skill of a carpenter; and, had not 
my mother stoutly insisted to the contrary, would, with his own 
hands, have whitewashed the kitchen ceiling, and painted the 
street door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HENTY'S IDLENESS: A SITUATION PRESENTS ITSELF: HIS FIRST 
INTERVIEW WITH HIS EMPLOYER. 


Our new business succeeded but poorly; and we lived in 
solitary guise amongst our nearest neighbours. My father, long 
accustomed to travel in somewhat dashing style along the high 
road to fortune, hesitated now at every step he was obliged to 
make in the dirty little bye-paths, along which the petty dealers 
around him grubbed on without either check or delicacy. At 
the same time our spirits were not yet brought down to the level 
of our station, and our reminiscences were anything but likely 
to reconcile us to intimate association with persons, who, both 
from education and pursuits, were imbued with opinions and 
habits most uncongenial with our own. For myself, in particu- 
lar, want of books precluded me from prosecuting any of my 
former studies, and want of customers in sufficient number ren- 
dered my assistance in business superfluous; and, therefore, 
at this period, my life was, I fear, a sad idle one. It is 
true, that with the assistance of our good friend Schuster, 
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I still cultivated music, principally because no better em- 
ployment presented itself; but then, from my connexion with 
him, I took to visiting the barracks a great deal too often, 
to hear the music, see the parade, and to practice the broad- 
sword with one of the corporals, from whom it was, luck 
— that I learned nothing worse. Indeed, if I had been 
eft at this period to choose for myself, I should have 
thought it the flnest thing imaginable to enlist as a dragoon. 
But, as soon as this was known at home, my visits to the bar- 
racks were put a stop to, and then my military mania soon went 
off of itself. I was allowed, however, occasionally to spend my 
evenings in the orchestra of the theatre, by the side and under 
the eye of Herr Schuster, who earnestly begged this favour for 
me, and whose situation allowed him the opportunity of affording 
me this amusement. In the mean time, I spent my time, as 
time is generally spent by lads without occupation, and who, 
though not old enough to do much good abroad, are quite old 
enough to do a great deal of mischief at home. I played the 
most unlucky pranks, and gave way to the most whimsical freaks ; 
I was in strict league with the maid to day, and at open enmity 
with her to-morrow ; I kept canary birds and guinea pigs; then 
I was day dreaming, and desiring nothing so much as to be 
wrecked on a desolate island, like Robinson Crusoe, where I 
was to find all the necessaries and luxuries of life, with plenty 
of gunpowder to shoot savages; this set me to letting off fire- 
works; then I mounted the stilts of tragedy, during which time, 
being much stage-struck, I used to array myself like a Tom o’ 
Bedlam, in bed curtains and table cloths, and spout passages of 
plays; then, as if to emulate the degradation of the drama, I 
descended to juggling and tumbling. In a quieter mood I reared 
silkworms and spiders, and did much to increase civilization 
and industry amongst the race of mice, by teaching them to 
draw carts and work on little treadmills ; I took hideous death- 
like caricatures in plaster of Paris, from the faces of the very 
few companions I was allowed to have, in the course of which 
I nearly blinded one, and almost suffocated another ; till at last, 
giving way to an irresistible ardour for the cause of science, I 
resorted to chemistry, in the pursuit of which I burnt my clothes 
with vitriol, frightened the maid out of her wits with phosphorus, 
poisoned the cat, blew a saucepan up the chimney, and nearly 
set the house on fire in endeavouring to manufacture water. If 
any one doubts whether I procured sufficient money to enable me 
to put all these vagaries in practice, I should say that such a 
person must either have been an orphan at a very early age, or 
else never had a mother. 

In the midst, however, of all these follies, my mother was 
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deeply, nay intensely interested that I should preserve a ed 
pride. ‘* My dearest boy,” she would say, “although fortune 
has frowned upon your father and myself, there is no reason in 
the world why you should nct in time regain your proper station 
in society. Only be particular in your associates and habits ; 
do not forget the honourable — that have been instilled 
into your mind, and above all, never lose your self-respect ; and 
the cloud which now hangs over you, will be so far from leaving 
a trace of its shadow, that though like an angry breath upon a 
mirror, it may dim its lustre for a moment, it will eventually pass 
away, and leave the surface as bright as before.” This was 
united with much excellent advice to avoid idleness—a counsel 
which circumstances rendered it easier to listen to than to act 
upon; and for a considerable period I still continued in that 
condition of human life, which perhaps of all others is the most 
susceptible of mischievous impressions, I mean the condition of 
a hobbledehoy without employment. 

During this time, our worthy neighbours doubtless had good 
reason, as they thought, to observe, for to observe was so easy, 
that it was all very well, they dared to say, for Mr. Morgan to 
keep a great hulking fellow at home doing nothing. If they 
were in Mr. Morgan’s place, they said, they would do this, and 
they would do that; but as it happened that they were not in 
his place, they suffered things to go on as they did. At length, 
however, a plain, respectable middle-aged man, named Sewell, 
who used occasionally to make small purchases at our shop, and 
have a chat with my father over the counter, spoke to more pur- 
pose. ‘ I say, Mr. Morgan,” asked he in a plain, blunt way, 
**dont you mean to do something with that son of yours? He 
ought to be —- by this time: he is quite old enough.” 
** Ab! Mr. Sewell,” replied my father, “ we desire nothing 
better ; but when one has not money to spare, it is very difficult 
to find a youth employment. I cannot afford, as I could have 
wished, to bring him up to a profession, and even tradesmen 
require a greater premium than it is in my power to afford.” 
* Well,” said Sewell, ‘‘ what is he fit for as it is? Can he write 
a good hand and keep accounts?” Upon this, my father went 
into a detail of the favourable auspices under which I had com- 
menced this branch of my education, preparatory to my en- 
tering the bank ; to which Sewell listened attentively, but soon 
went away without making any further remark. 

Two or three days after this conversation, he again made 
-his appearance, and said at once, “ I think, Mr, Morgan, I know 
of something that would suit your young man. To be sure 
you must not expect much money, if any at all; but any thing, 
you know, is better than his being idle. The situation I have in 
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view for him, if agreeable to you, ie that of clerk in a wine 
merchant's office. The lady’s name is Macfarlan; I say the 
lady’s name, because her husband is nobody. You understand— 
‘the gray mare is the better horse.’ Their clerk has just quitted 
them for some discontent; and, so, if you like, your son may be 
settled to-morrow.” 

This offer was deemed worthy of consideration ; and, after 
some discussion, my father being satisfied of the respectability 
of the proposer, decided that I should aceept it. As for ane | 
my feelings were partly repugnance, partly apprehensfon; but, 
on the whole, | was excited by the novelty. 1 did not sleep 
very well that night, and when I did, I dreamt that I was the 
Duke of Clarence drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

The next morning, a little before nine o'clock, Sewell called 
for me, and we walked till we arrived at a tall house, in the 
neighbourhood of Knightsbridge, the door of which was opened 
by a dingy footman, with a considerable assumption of grandeur, 
by whom we were ushered into a large, high pitched room, very 
scantily And ill furnished, and without any drapery to the win- 
dows. In the middle of this room, just in front of the fire-place, 
we were aware of a tall bony woman, not vety far from fifty, 
with a quantity of sandy hair tossed up together in great con- 
fusion, under a rumpled cap, with a blue striped gown hanging 
about her, loosely gathered in round the waist by a band. From 
her hand was swinging a vast newspaper, and, as she stood with 
her arms a-kimbo, and her feet wide apart, she looked, but for 
her petticoats, like a dismounted dragoon just about to go through 
the cavalry sword exercise. 


( To be continued ) 


A WINTER’S DAY AND NIGHT. 


AS SUPPOSED TO BE DESCRIBED BY A LANCASHIRE RUSTIC. 


First comes the white bearded frost at morn, 

Next comes the red sun, bald and shorn, 

Then comes the sleet, and then comes the snow, 

And then, o'er the winter-fields howling doth go, 
The dark cold wind forlorn. 
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What do I see at the broad mid-day ? 
Wild birds a flocking to fly away ; 
Brown hare is sitting close under the fern, 
Pheasants jn cover feed, fowls by the barn ; 
Calf doth in crib lie, the kine iu their bay, 
Dickon is thrashing that weary wet day ; 
Dame is at spinning wheel, Mal butter makes, 
Betty brews Kesmus ale, Dorothy bakes ; 
Cross-mark the dough, and the cream, and the malt, 
So that if witch should come, back she must halt. 
Heigh then! for jannocks o’ barley and rye ! 
Heigh! for a smoking hot potatoe pie ! 
Heigh for the brewing of humming brown ale! 
Where there's good meat and drink, work will not fail. 


What do I mark at the waning of day ? 
Sun, like a truant, goes roundabout way, 
Down by the south he hangs cloudy and shy, 
As if heaven’s mid arch were too wide, and too high. 
But ‘ere he meet the sea’s weltering streams, 
Will he not turu again with his bright beams ? 
Purple and molten gold ‘neath hinn are spread ; 
Ruby and amber-light gleam over head. 
Oh! what a deluge of splendour he flings, 
Thousands of miles from his burning wide wings! 


Now, as I gaze on that glory-lost sky, 
Shadows of darkness around me do fly, 
And witches are spanning the dolesome black clouds, 
To rend into palls, and to shape into shrouds ; 
I'd better home again, lest it should be 
That some of the hags begin spanning for me. 
Goodly old psalm tune I'll hum by the way, 
For strange things may hap at the close of the day. 


Day hath departed, and here comes the night, 
Clouds are fast riding, and stars glitter bright ; 
Some ope and twinkle, like eyes of fair gold, 
Some are a ruby red, some pale and cold. 

Oh! what a strewing of diamonds sheen 
Spangles the robe of the night-walking queen ! 
Oh! what a path-way the Maker hath trod! 
Stars are but dust in the footsteps of God. 


Hark! what is sounding adown the broad sky ? 


From the blue-star regions cometh a sigh, 

Voice of the troubled wind ’gins to bewail ; 
Wings of the mighty wind hitherward sail. 

Now he comes howling, like ocean's sad roar, 

On the lone verge of some desolate shore ; 

Now he is calling, both loud and forlorn, 

For havock to mount and ride with him till morn. 
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Now he goes crying, like cradle-reft child ; 
Now whistles shrill, like a night-prowler wild ; 
Now doth héscream, like an eagle for prey ; 
Now, kke a myriad of steeds, rush away. 


I'll gétme timeously over the moor ; 
Shut close my casement, and fasten my door. 
Warlocks and night-hags may come on the blast ; 
I’ve a good horse-shoe they cannot get past. 
Safe there, I'll ponder each notable sight, 
I marked at morning, noon, evening, and night. 


SamueEL BamMrorp. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 





A few months ago, we should have agreed in the description of Mag- 
netism, which has been given, with more force than elegance, that “it was 
a piece of miserable humbug,” but, within that period, we have witnessed 
phenomena, which have compelled us to pay to this supposed science a 
degree of respectful attention. We shall endeavour, therefore, with all 
due caution and candour, to give, first, the results of our own personal ob- 
servations ; and, next, the deductions, which may, we think, be legiti- 
mately drawn from them: our object being, not so much to express or 
enforce our own opinions, as to enable our readers, who may not have 
enjoyed our advantages, to form opinions forthemselves, upon the fair and 
reasonable basis of well attested observation. 

We shall not be surprised, if those, to whom the subject is new, should 
suspect, that, in asking their credence to our statements, we are making 
large demands upon their credulity. We are quite aware, that correct 
observation is the most difficult, aswell as the mostimportant part of every 
investigation ; we are fully alive to the easiness of self-delusion, and 
have taken every precaution to guard ourselves against that, as well as 
against deception ; and, as a further security against inaccuracy, have sub- 
mitted our description of the phenomena to other observers, so that we 
feel more sure, that we have not overstated, than that we have not 
understated the real facts of the case. 

Most of the experiments, which we have witnessed, have been those 
exhibited by M. Lafontaine in Manchester; we have seen others, but 


Note.—Our medical readers will perceive, that, in this article, we are indebted to 
the writings of Good, Eliotson, Abercrombie, Fletcher, and Naemist. We ought also 
to acknowledge hints, taken from remarks made during public and private conver- 
sations in Manchester, by M. Lafontaine, Mz. Braid, Mr. Catlow, Dr. Satterthwaite, 
Dr. Cantor, and others, 
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shall principally confine our description to these. M. Lafontaine was 
accompanied by two young persons, whom, we understood, he had se- 
lected because of their unusual susceptibility. One was a Frenchman, 
about twenty-two years of age, with dark hair, delicate complexion, and 
nervous temperament ; the other, an Englishwoman, of about nineteen, of 
similar constitution, who had been subjected, for the first time, (as we 
were told), to mesmeric operations, about a month before the exhibi- 
tions in Manchester. 





of M. Lafontaine’s ordinary method of operating is, by seating himself 
ta before, and close to, his subject, taking hold of his hands, with the 
Ky thumbs pressed together, and the fingers slightly pressing against the 
palms of the hands; he directs an earnest and steady gaze upon his 


subject, and generally, but not invariably, requires his subject to look 
steadily at him. When the operation is successful, (that is, in about one 
in four or five cases,) the subject, after enduring this intense stare for 
some minutes, appears to close the eyes involuntarily, and to fall into a 
deep sleep. The period at which this occurs, differs from a minute, or 
even less, to twenty or thirty minutes. As soon as this closing of the eyes 
comes on, the operator begins making, what he calls, passes ; that is, 
points with the fingers to the forehead of his subject, and draws the hands 
down the body and limbs repeatedly, as if stroking them, but with- 
out touching : the magnetizers givevery minute directions asto the precise 
manner in which these passes should be made, but we have not observed 
; that they very precisely follow their own directions. After continuing 
the passes for some minutes, the operator proceeds to show, what he calls, 
L catalepsy ; this is usually done, by his raising the patient's leg to the 
l horizontal position, pressing strongly at the groin, either upon the 
. crural nerves, or upon the origin of the rectus extensor cruris, or 
- perhaps both, (for he does not appear to be very particular), and 
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r then making passes for a few minutes above the limb, while he sup- 
i ports it; after a while, it becomes stiff, and rigid, and remains sup- 
l ported, we believe, without effort by the patient, for a length of time ; 
longer, we think, than a limb could be sustained by voluntary exertion. 
1 We have seen a limb so sustained, apparently without effort, for upwards 
y of an hour. During most of this time, the patients manifest no sensa- 
t tion, if pinched, or pricked with a pin, even so deeply as to draw blood ; 
y and declare afterwards, when roused from this state, either that they were 
d entirely unconscious, or, sometimes, that they perceived only a painless 
s impression. 
" Of course, the first suspicion is, that persons exhibiting for money are 
e in collusion together, and that the rigidity is voluntary, and the insensi- 
rt bility feigned. Some enquirers have attempted to remove this doubt, 
by, as we think, unjustifiably doing that, which, if it were feigning, would 
e inflict very severe pain, and, whether or not, would occasion pain after- 
it wards, such as thrusting pins down the quick of the nail. We think 
the reality of insensibility, at least to a very unusual degree, may be, 
lo and has been proved, without any such cruelty. We must do M. Lafon- 
= taine the justice of saying, that he allowed this part of the subject to be 
“ very fairly investigated. We were allowed to prick the skin without 


giving any warning, and generally there was not the slightest flinching ; 
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we were allowed to touch the conjunction of the eyeball, and of the 
eyelid; and though, the first time, there was indication of sensibility, 
after a few passes, a short lapse of time, and repetitivn of the touch, 
there was neither the slightest twitching of the eyelid, or rolling of the 
ball. Strong solution of ammonia was held under the nose, without pro- 
ducing any effect, and strong snuff and hellebore put into the nostrils,with- 
out causing sneezing. What rendered this last experiment more strikingly 
decisive was, that, when the patient was roused ten minutes after giving 
the snuff, she began coughing and sneezing, very much to her own 
astonishment, as she was quite unconscious of any snuff having been 
given. Strong shocks of an electro-magnetic machine were given with- 
out producing any manifestations of sensation, though they caused the 
usual convulsive contractions of the muscles of the hands. 

That the rigidity was real was shewn, by its continuance longer than 
voluntary action could be maintained; and by the fact, that, when the limb 
was forcibly pressed down, and then suddenly let go, it was raised imme- 
diately to the original position, but not above it—whereas, ifany one will 
attempt to hold his arm voluntarily rigid, he will find it impossible, upon 
the sudden removal of resistance, to avoid raising the hand above the 
level from which it was depressed. We placed the limb of one of the 
mesmerised subjects resting upon the back of a chair, and then, afier 
the lapse of some minutes, suddenly removed the support, expecting 
the limb to fall, but it remained up, though unsupported. 

Sometimes a limb appears to be rendered rigid and insensible, (during 
the existence of this nervous disorder) by simply holding it in the de- 
sired position for a short time. If the limb in this state be examined, 
the muscles, which ure contracted, will be felt unusually hard, while 
their antagonists are unusually relaxed. If these relaxed antagonist 
muscles be stimulated by pinching them, or rubbing them strongly, the 
limb becomes relaxed, and its sensibility restored. The probable expla- 
nation of this is, that the muscle, ur set of muscles, which are unna- 
turally contracted, monopolise more than their share of the nervous 
power of the limb, thereby causing temporary partial paralysis of the 
other muscles, and of the nerves of sensatiun, and that, by artificially 
stimulating the relaxed muscles, the proper balance of nervous power 
is restored. 

We think it_more probable that the insensibility and rigidity are 
real, than that such results are the effect of acting, and this opinion 
receives decisive confirmation, from the fact, that the same phenomena 
were produced by the same means, in a less degree indeed, but still deci- 
sively, in gentlemen well known to us, and whose character for veracity 
is beyond all question. Some of the effects produced could not be 
simulated, such as remarkably increased rapidity of pulse, coldness of 
the extremities, and flushing of the face. Frequently the effects go 
off, by what bears a very close resemblance to an hysteric fit. 

The parties are roused from this condition, by, what are called, demes- 
merising passes, that is, by wafting the hands violently against the face, 
epigastrium, and body generally, sometimes, by slapping the stomach, 
pressing it, rubbing the face and eyelids, blowing air strongly against the 
face, and shouting. We are quite aware, that this description of demes- 
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merising passes will not please our Mesmerist readers, they will think 
that the passes themselves produce the effects, while we have ourselves 
seen nothing, which might not be fairly attributed to impressions made 
upon the senses of which the subjects may or may not be conscious, but 
which, nevertheless, affect them. 

The Mesmerists attempt to account for the phenomena they produce, 
by a rather ingenious hypothesis. They assume the existence of a ner- 
vous fluid, analagous to electricity, galvanism, or magnetism, (all modi- 
fications of the same), secreted by the brain, and circulating through 
the nerves, emanating from the brain along the motor nerves, conveying 
the commands of the mind to the muscles, received by the brain 
along the nerves of sensation, and carrying to it intelligence of what 
is impressing the sentient extremities of those nerves. - They illustrate 
this analogy, by several well-known physiological facts, such as the ex- 
citement of recently killed animals by galvanism, and imitation 
of natural digestion, in a stomach paralysed by the division of its nerves, 
but stimulated by this agency. They further assume, that the mesme- 
riser has the power of pouring out this hypothetical fluid at will, over- 
supplying the muscles of his subject with motive power, and so rendering 
him cataleptic, and withdrawing from the system a part of the sentient 
fluid, and so rendering him more or less insensible. 

We feel very unwilling to attempt the destruction of an hypothesis 
so ingenious, and which has the further merit of being purely gratuitous, 
but our respect for truth compels us. Allowing, for the moment, the ex- 
istence of the nervous fluid, which we think allowing a great deal, we 
cannot readily understand, how enough of this essential fluid, to render 
insensible his subject, shall be transmitted by the operator, without its 
appearing to be at all missed by him. It is true, that some of the opera- 
tors complain of being exhausted after repeated operations, but they can 
continue such operations for several hours without exhaustion, nor have 
we ever observed evidence of exhaustion, greater than would be likely 
to result from simple fatigue and excitement for so long a time. Some 
of the operators and subjects have stated, that they are conscious of the 
passage of something, which some of them have compared to the sensa- 
tions produced by electricity ; but, though we have perfect confidence in 
the truth of the parties, we must be allowed to doubt the accuracy of 
their observation, as we well know how easy it is to imagine an obscure 
sensation, when we are expecting to feel it. The sensations experienced 
might be caused simply by the varying pressure, and rubbing on the 
end of the thumbs ; we know two persons, who say they have felt the same 
sort of tickling up the arm, as the mesmerised subjects speak of, after 
rolling pills, which would produce a s:nsation similar to that which the 
Mesmeriser produccs by his manipulations. 

We have subjected ourselv.s to M. Lafontaine’s operations, which, 
after six minutes, were disccutinued in despair of success, but were 
conscious of no effect whatever, except a very strong inclination to laugh, 
which politeness only restrained, and some little aching of the eye, from 
a fixity of the stare for an unusual period. Similar results, or, rather, 
no results, happened, with several other persons tried. Now, what 
rational explanation can be given of this ? for it is a very violent supposi- 
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tion, that a fluid exists, which has an overpowering effect upon one, and 
none at all wpon another: the natural conclusion is, that the subjects are 
not mesmerised, but mesmerise themselves; that the phenomena are 
entirely self-produced. 

Another hypothesis is, that the Mesmeriser, by the exercise of some 
unknown power, drives the nervous fluid of his subject, from the cerebral 
into the ganglionic system. Our principal objection to this hypothesis 
is, that it does not at all account for the phenomena, and our readers 
will probably excuse our urging any other. 

Others are of opinion, that, by mesmeric operations, the mind or soul 
becomes temporarily detached from the body, and can then perceive, not 
by means of the ordinary organs of sense, but by direct impressions 
upon the mind itself. That the mind of the subject becomes in direct 
communication with that of the operator, and feels what he feels, sees 
what he sees, and even thinks what he thinks. 

This hypothesis is adopted, to account for several most extraordinary 
phenomena, the explanation of which we shall not attempt, as we have 
seen no satisfactory evidence of their reality. For instance, it is reported, 
that persons in mesmeric trance, although their eyes are completely 
covered, can see the object their mesmerisers desire them to see, and 
nothing else ; that they speak and answer to his faintest whisper, though 
perfectly unconscious of any other sound, however loud ; that they taste 
what he eats or drinks, smell what he smells, imitate his every motion, 
and obey the dictates of his will, though unexpressed by word, or sign, 
or gesture. That they can describe their own or others’ state of health, 
and prophecy correctly the exact time of any future change; that, 
when put en rapport, that is, in mesmeric communication with any 
diseased person, they can, though totally ignorant of anatomy, pathology, 
or medicine, correctly describe the seat, nature, and proper treatment of 
the disease,—that, in order to do this, it is sufficient even for a lock of 
hair of the diseased persons to be placed in the hand of the mesmerised 
subject, and the account and prognostication will be complete, and full, 
and accurate. Such supposed phenomena are reported, as witnessed by 
men of the highest character, men, whose veracity we cannot doubt, yet 
we do not in the least believe in their reality, nor do we think it possible 
to establish their reality upon any evidence whatever. We must leave 
this part of the subject for a future opportunity ; but we believe the 
greater part of the above may be explained, without the supposition, 
either of cheating on the part of the reporters, or of the existence of 
any such agent as animal magnetism. 

We confine ourselves, forthe present, to an attempted explanation 
of, what we have convinced ourselves are, real phenomena, namely, the 
artificial production of unusual insensibility and rigidity, with disturbance 
of the circulation, and the rousing from this state, by, what are called, 
demesmerising passes. 

It appears to us, that a real nervous disorder is produced, and nothing 
more. That much, but notall, of the effect is attributable to, what is 
called, sympathetic imitation, the power of which is manifest in many 
nervous diseases, as when we see susceptible persons attacked by hysterics, 
epilepsy, or St. Vitus’s dance, simply because they witness these diseases 
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in others. It appears, that this mesmeric disease, if we may so name it, 
may be produced by several causes, for instance, by long continued musing 
upon one thought, as in reverie, abstraction, or brown study, which some- 
times occur, to such an extent, as to render the party completely un- 
conscious to all ordinary impressions, and even incapable of being 
roused by any noise, however loud, or any shaking, however violent. 
A remarkable case of this kind is related in Dr. Darwin’s Zoonomia, 
sect. xix., and there are many such on record; we ourselves have known 
a young man who was in love, scorch his legs until they were blistered, 
while he was conscious of nothing, but the perfections of his mistress.* 

Persons may be mesmerised without being touched; Baron Dupotet 
and others operate, by pointing the fingers opposite to the subjects’ eyes. 
Nor is it necessary that the operator should be present; if he be in 
another room, or even at a distance, the same effects may be produced ; 
neither distance, nordoor, nor wall, offers any obstruction ; nor is it essen- 
tial that he should know even where his subject is. Such facts put the 
idea of anything emanating from him, quite out of the question, as is 
further shewn by the fact, that it is not necessary to have any operator 
at all; if a susceptible person be made to believe that an operator is at 
work, the effect is produced forthwith. In such cases, the original im- 
pressions are vividly recalled from similarity of attendant circumstances, 
by force of association, and effects, similar to those originally produced, 
are the result of this vivid recollection. 

Some few cases are recorded, where the subject appears to have been 
affected, entirely without his knowledge ; but it is far more probable that 
some suspicion of the intention was excited in his mind by the manner 
of the observer, than that the operator could transmit this mesmersing 
fluid to an unknown distance, in an unknown direction. 

A gentleman, an unbeliéver in magnetism, produced its effects by 
merely holding firmly his subject’s hand, and gently squeezing the 
fingers, to recal attention to the impression he was producing, when he 
observed that it was wandering. 

Mr. Braid, a surgeon of Manchester, in some very ingeniously con- 
trived experiments, has produced mesmeric effects, by directing his 
subjects to stare, with fixed attention, at some object so placed as to re- 
quire a continued effort to see it distinctly, such as a cork tied upon 
the forehead, or the subject’sown finger, or any other object, so situated, 
as to require a considerable effort to fix the eyes upon it. We believe 
the importance of this condition to depend upon its demanding a fixity 
of attention. After continuing in this fatiguing state for a few miiates, 


* Dr. Good gives an explanation of the insensibility or unconsciousness during 
reverie, similar to that above given of the insensibility of an unnaturally contracted 
limb. “In many instances,” says he, “ the sensorial energy maintained is so great, 
and demands so large a supply of sensorial power, as apparently to exhaust the entire 
stock, except indeed the reserve, which is, in almost all cases, instinctively kept back for 
the use of the vital or involuntary organs. And hence all the external senses remain 
in a state of torpor, as though drawn upon for their respective contributions of sen- 
sorial power, in support of the predominant meditation: so that the eyes do not see, 
nor the ears hear, nor the flesh feel; and the muser may be spoken to, or conversa- 
tion may take place around him, or he may even be struck upon the shoulders with- 
out any knowledge of what is occurring.”—Study of Medicine. 
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or, sometimes even seconds, the patients appear constrained to close 
their eyes, and cannot re-open them; their limbs become rigid, and, if the 
effects are allowed time to develope themselves, they come to resemble 
M. Lafontaine’s, so closely, that none but amesmerist can detect the 
difference :—there is unusual insensibility, rigidity, with disturbed cir- 
culation, and restoration from this condition effected by wafting air 
against the face, either with the hands, or with a fan, or by blowing 
with the mouth, or with bellows. The rigidity and insensibility may 
be Jocally removed, by wafting the hands, as M. Lafontaine does, if 
the air be not obstructed, but, if a thick piece of paper be so placed, 
as to prevent the air being driven against the skin, and the knowledge 
of what we are trying be concealed from the patient, neither in Mr. 
Braid’s, nor in M. Lafontaine’s, experiments, could insensibility or rigid- 
ity be locally removed. 

It is true, that many persons believe, that the phenomena are not the 
same, and M. Lafontaine professed to show, in what the difference con- 
sists, but he did this in so evidently unfair a manner, as to give rise to the 
suspicion, that he knew that there was no real difference. He was xe- 
quested to try the experiments, which he professed to wish to make com- 
parative between his own and Mr. Braid’s method, under precisely similar 
circumstances; to allow the effects the same time to develope themselves, 
and to place the patients in similarly comfortable positions, but he posi- 
tively refused. 

Effects very similar to those of mesmerism are sometimes uninten- 
tionally produced. Nightmare and sleep-walking are familiar examples, 
arising from natural sleep being broken, by overloading of the digestive 
organs, or by some engrossing mental emotion, causing an unusually vivid 
dream. The effects of great surprise, or fright, rendering us, for a 
longer or shorter period, incapable of speech or motion, and even destroy- 
ing life, are uot very dissimilar to those of mesmerism; and even 
the few cases of natural catalepsy, which have been well recorded, 
appear to have their origin in some engrossing idea, or else in a nervous 
disorder, arising from some unknown irritation. 

If the nature of these different causes of similar effects be examined, 
it will be seen, that, though differing in other respects, they have this in 
common, namely, they all produce, either one monotonous continued 
sensation, or confine the attention to one idea. We believe, therefore, 
that this is the cause of this peculiar nervous disorder, and that cata- 
lepsy, hysteria, nightmare, and sleep-walking, reverie, extacy, and brown 
study, mesmerism and corKIsM, and, probably, fascination by serpents, 
and other animals, are all varieties of the same thing, complicated, it may 
be, with other disorders, but essentially the same, differing only in strength 
or duration, and all produced by the same cause, one sensation or idea, 
unnatural in its intensity or continuance. 

If it be objected, that this is a very inadequate cause for such extra- 
ordinary effects, we would urge, that variety, both of impressions and ideas, 
is the order of nature, and that any departure from that order produces 
disease, or approach to it. Thus, whenever we examine any object, we do 
not keep the eye or the finger fixed to one point, but carry it round, so 
as to observe all the connected objects ; neither, in thought, do we force 
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the mind to dwell updén one idea, but follow out all others associated 
with it; to do this excites our organs and faculties to healthful and 
natural action, or soothes them to easy repose ; to do otherwise is to ex- 
haust their energy, and to produce disorder and disease. 

When the impressions are simply monotonous, and not exhausting, 
when they merely occupy the mind without exciting it, they tend to soothe 
us to natural sleep. They do this by withdrawing the mind from any 
slight impressions, without supplying it so as to keep the attention awake, 
and this is the cause of the lulling effects of a dull uninteresting sermon, 
or prosy speech, of a gentle lullaby, or of any soft murmuring sound, or 
of any unexciting occupation, such as counting ; but this differs as much 
from the effects of mesmerism, as healthful excitement differs from the 
exhaustion of excessive or monotonous exertion. 





SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE OF AN IRISH 
MEDICAL STUDENT. 


No. I. 


THE VICTIM OF TOBACCO.—THE RESIDENT PUPIL’S SUPPER. 


My old friend and valued instructor, Dr. B., used to remark 
to his pupils in the Fever Hospital— Gentlemen, you are not 
to expect that an attendance here will qualify you perfectly for 
private practice. Here, we have disease in the aggregate—its 
symptoms left to their own development,—not excited nor con- 
cealed, by the curtained bed—the darkened room—the noiseless 
step of the attendant—the whispered attentions of the nurse. 
We give it fair play here, and look it straight in the face; but, 
remember, you must study the Fever of Luxury, and the Fever 
of Poverty, separately.” 

No doubt we remembered this, and longed for an oppor- 
tunity of studying the former—more, perhaps, for the sake of 
its golden accompaniments, than through a disinterested love 
of the profession. But the remark led me to think of the vast 
difference there is, between the experience of a medical stu- 
dent, and a surgeon in respectable private practice. All men’s 
characters are, more or less, formed from their circumstances, 


Note BY THE Eprtor.—As this paper is the actual production of a medical 
student, the sentiments it expresses must be received as those of a class, whose 
views of human suffering are modified by constant familiarity with its various forms. 
Without participating in these peculiar feelings, we gladly allow our contributor to 
give them expression; for, while he introduces us to strange scenes, he also shows 
us how those scenes are viewed by a numerous body, not over fond of communicating 
to the public their secret thoughts. 
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and it would be easy to trace to the pursuits of the former his 
proverbial recklessness of living, and the ease with which he 
treats all sublunary events. He stands “ between the dead and 
the living”—a spectator, but without the responsibility of a 
charge; for, at best, he but acts wnder a superior,—the 
*¢ grave and the gay” meet him alternately, but his attention is 
only called to the physical peculiarities of his patients; and, being 
thus left at will to please his fancy or taste, from the moral 
features of sickness in an hospital, or death in a dissecting- 
room, he wisely troubles himself very little about them ; and, 
with a host of kindred spirits for companions, he prefers the 
laughing philosophy of life to its graver scenes or excitements. 
Be it remembered, also, that there is but little romance in a 
crowd; and, if we add to all this, youth, plenty of time for idle- 
ness, and uproarious spirits, ‘ diffusive stimuli,” in the shape of 
whiskey and tobacco, with a decided aversion to ennui, you have 
many reasons before you, why my time, spent in the Irish Me- 
tropolisas a Medical Student, should have been productive of more 
reminiscences, than mere “ good cases,” and difficult operations. 

The ‘ grave and the gay,” however, are mixed as irrevocably 
in the life of youth, as in that of later years. Even to its 
careless eye, poverty and disease, fearfully united together, 
are occasionally appalling: and though the highly wrought 
plots of an over-excited brain, or an over-worked mind, do not 
often appear in the lowest classes as excitants of disease, still 
the affections exist. Here there is no false sensibility to divert 
them into an unnatural channel. Let us hope, too, that, if 
their exhibition be more rare, yet,—like those metals, which 
are valuable, not alone from their scarcity, but their incorrup- 
tible nature—these too, when found, are more pure, more dis- 
interested. Alas! that they should ever lead to death. 

Here, then, sketched years ago, is my note book—lots of fun— 
merry evenings—* days and nights now gone ”—jokes practical 
and wordy—cases of all kinds, from the queer stories of the poor 
lunatic, the fancies of Delirium Tremens, to the quiet, resigned 
feeling of the waiter on death, whose doom is marked, regis- 
tered, and lectured on, till the Diagnosis is verified in the Dead 


Room. 
* * * * * 


One of our best pieces of fun, ** out and out,” was the annual 
supper, which welcomed to office the new Resident Pupils every 
November, and allowed the old ones to express their thanks 
practically to their numerous friends and supporters for the past 
year—who had honoured them by an unfailing readiness at all 
times to assist in getting rid of as much whiskey punch, Guin- 
ness’s porter, and other devourables, as the said Residents 
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thought fit to put on their table. At each returning season, 
then, great was the glee and excitement—how the cupping- 
glasses were polished up to serve the place of tumblers— 
(do not be shocked, gentle reader, it is surely a better office to 
circulate, than abstract, blood)—how knives, and forks, and 
plates, and, in fact, all things, but the eatables,"were borrowed, 
which could help to furnish an entertainmeut,—how those, whose 
friends were in town, represented the terrible accident, which 
obliged them to sit up all night at the Hospital—how the Resi- 
dent Pupils put out feelers for ‘ tic” on all sides—and how the 
non-residents put out feelers for an invitation—these, and a 
thousand such anxieties and events, constitute the behind-the- 
scenes bringing out of an hospital supper. 

Does the reader know what a Resident Pupil’s Room is ? 
Imagine a small, square, distemper-coloured apartment, compris- 
ing bed-room, sitting room, coal vault, pantry, and all. One 
table, and many broken chairs, placed therein—in a corner, a 
press, with triple compartments—the lowest for coats—then the 
bread and butter—then the lint and bandages for the patients— 
the chimney-piece, with its motley array of pipes and tobacco, 
bottles of ‘Tartar Emetic, and obsolete instruments of torture, 
called tooth foreeps—in a corner, the mouldering remains of a 
skull; and, if you searched too closely, the heterogeneous 
sweepings of the aforesaid room, for one month, decently secreted, 
with Irish love of cleanliness, under the rug. 

“Ah, Harry, my old fellow, how are you?—just come in to 
consult with you for a quiet ten minutes, before you make your 
preparations for supper’—said I, as, entering this abode of 
‘Esculapius, I saluted one of its owners. 

Harry Howard was as gentlemanly a specimen of the class 
medical, as you could meet with in a crowd of the amphibious 
animals. With a tall figure, and rather pensive cast of features 
shaded by dark hair, he had always a pleasant expression; yet 
till you saw him in his fifth tumbler, you would have mis- 
taken him for a silent man—then, indeed, there was no manner 
of doubt ; with an exquisite perception of the ridiculous, and 
capital imitative powers, he kept us in a kind of thraldom by 
his laughing dark eye ; his fun, which could not be repressed, 
then rapidly flowed, and, long after po: | might have tired of his 
high spirits, and when he himself, perhaps, appeared to have 
subsided into silence, a renewed good thing would start forth to 
make us all merry ; this was his peculiarity, and his good things 
came straggling at the close of a string of humbug, something 
like the solitary shots, which we hear at the end of apeal of 
musketry, the single guns, which missed fire the first time, and 
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which, if undischarged, would endanger the proprietor, were he 
to add a second load. 

“ Take a seat, my old fellow, take a seat, I expect Ralph 
presently. By the bye, capital name I've just hit off for him, 
would you guess it ?—you know he weighs fourteen stone—I call 
him my *‘ dilated pupil,”—that’s professional, eh ?” 

‘‘ Capital, capital, and how does “ his Greatness” bear it ? 

** Why, as well as can be expected, though the Whale and 
Talbot, and ascore of fellows Jaughed themselves sick when 
they heard it. 

A loud and long-continued knocking at the door, mixed with 
varied exclamations, announced a visitor; and, half smoking a 
short black pipe, half singing the chorus of a sea song, called 
“The Whale,” (from which he derived his. soubriquet), entered, 
or rather rushed into the room, a tall, light-haired, jolly-looking 
young man, dressed in a blanket, curiously manufactured into 
one of those petticoat overalls latterly so prevalent ; the afore- 
said article bound with blue braid—the usual striped edging 
dangling round his well-shaped calf—and the style and title, 
** Irish Manufacture— Williams and Co.,” in a circular stamped 
on it, carefully adjusted, so as to appear like a star over the Vet 
breast. One arm encircled the rather full waist of a fat nurse, 
and the other, that of our friend Ralph, the “ Dilated Pupil.” 
Thus you have at full length the figure of ‘ the Whale.’ 

** Come in nurse, come in, never mind the Whale—ah m 
fat friend, are you there ? sit down—hang it, sit down—well 
Nurse, what’s the matter ?” 

“I can’t get Mulligan to stop smokin in the ward, Sir—an 
Missus Skinflint, the head nurse, wont giv us no more coals to 
dress the turkey wid.” 

** Confound fe impudence,” said ‘the Whale,’ as taking up 


three or four —_ for fractures, he handed them to the nurse. 


** Here nurse, light the fire with these, and tell Jem to go down 
to No. 4, for the three cupping-glasses, and the scarificator—I 
want the glasses for punch.” 

‘ The Whale’ always undertook the management of every thing 
in the way of suppers, &c., although only a guest, Indeed, his 
culinary propensities were celebrated ; and he cared very little 
where the materials came from, so that he had enough. A brace 
of ducks, not wild, were to him easy matters of prey, so lon 
as a short stick and leisure for a country ramble were dniel 
him. 

“« Jack,” said Harry, addressing me, ‘* Will you go and quiet 
that infernal row in No. 1—they are always fighting there— 
only last night, Murphy swallowed half an ounce of ointment 
intended for Dooley’s eye, and Dooley carefully applied Murphy’s 
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bolus to his smarting lids. I had to pump out the fellow for 
an hour.” 

I accordingly departed to find out the cause of the tumult. 
The ward I had to visit was a long distance from our rooms up 
a straight corridor. On arriving, | found it without any lamp, 
lit up only by the light of a full moon which streamed in on the 
motley scene. Contrary to my expectation, the row had cea- 
sed, and all was perfectly quiet. Picture to yourself a very 
large and lofty room, (in old times a chapel), with the 
beds ranged around the walls, in which accidents of all des- 
criptions were congregated together. There, on a high raised 
mattrass, so hard as to allow of little sinking in it, lay the 
subject of a fractured leg, in solemn and stern repose, at 
full length, on his back—the apparatus giving an additional 
and sepulchral air of stiffness to his figure-—an exact resemblance 
of one of those old carved monuments, where the recumbent 
Knights, with crossed arms and belted swords, rest above their 
tombs, ever gazing wistfully to the heaven they have lost or 
won. Here was stretched the patient attenuated from long 
confinement—his sharpened features and flushed cheek silvered 
by the moonlight. Poor sufferer! sleep on; the morn may 
awake you to the terrors of the amputating knife, or the slower 
torture of protracted attempts to heal that which cannot be 
cured ! 

But in a corner I found the object of my search. Mulligan 
was the subject of a lingering and fatal disease, now in its last 
stage. Opium and various sedatives had failed to relieve him, 
or gain a moment’s rest, and he was exhausted to the utmost. 
The only comfort that he valued, was denied by the rules of the 
house, and that was tobacco. Guided by a stray moonbeam, I 
approached his bed, but none of his wretched features appeared 
over the quilt—not even a hand was visible. I stooped down— 
a thin curl of smoke issued from under the edge of the pillow. 
I threw aside the clothes hastily—a volume of the weedy vapour 
nearly stifled me. I shouted for the nurse—she came running 
with a candle—yes, it was true enough—there lay the poor 
devil, bent up into the smallest — compass-—a short black 
pipe wedged firmly between his _—— glazed eye was open— 
and the emaciated hands were clenched. ‘To avoid detection, 
he had absolutely smothered himself by smoking under the 
clothes—he was dead ! 

« The gentlemen’s waitin supper for you, sir,” said Jem, our 
ancient attendant (whose peculiarities, by the bye, would furnish 
not the least amusing leaf from our journal). After I had spent 
about another half-hour in attending to some of the bodily com- 
forts of my patients, before beginning our night's fun, I hurried 
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to the lecture room—for this was to be the scene of our fes- 
tivities. On entering, a prospect, which indeed was rather 
remarkable even to us, burst upon my view. 

As there was no other apartment large enough for the party, 
the operating Theatre had been selected as a fitting place ; first, 
because we had lots of room in it, and next, because its height 
gave peculiar effect to our singing, in which, be it understood, 
we flattered ourselves that we excelled no little. In good 
earnest, I will say, that in few private or — circles could 
more correct taste be met with; and we had voices of all kinds, 
from Joe Farrell's rich contralto to “ the Professor’s” powerful 
bass ; and merrily did the song pass, and the glasses clatter, 
when we forgot the labours of the moraing in the glorious har- 
mony of the night’s merry meeting. 

To be fairly acquainted with the original nature of our ban- 
quet, let the reader just fancy himself in a large lecture room. 
Above, seats, ranged in tiers, stretched up to the very ceiling, 
occupying the most part of an immensely lofty and circular room, 
surmounted by a = dome. At the foot of these gigantic 
steps, (as the seats appeared to be) a long space extended, which 
was, in business hours, occupied by the surgeons; at one end of 
this space a door led into the dead room, while at the other was 
that by which I entered. Around, the walls were hung with 
casts in plaster of Paris of various deformities—here a pair of 
club feet—there a wry neck, with every feature contorted into 
the most extravagant grimaces—on one side a semi-paralysed 
face would seem as if each half were giving the lie to the other— 
this crying, and that smiling in ghastly contrast. Near it a 
monstrous expanded head, wide and broad, indicating water on 
the brain, gave us a seasonable warning to apply something 
stronger than the native element to the seat of the mind. Ina 
corner, suspended by a hook, in a gigantic wire cage, sat the 
representation of grim Death himself—a tall skeleton, who smiled 
with terrific leer on our revellings ; whilst opposite him hung a 
pair of legs, distorted into indescribable proportions, the plaster 
effigy of one of those ‘* hop and go constants,” which we some- 
times encounter in our streets. In the space before described, 
was placed the large operating table, eked out by various addi- 
tions into a long and certainly very hospitable looking board. 
At the head sat Harry Howard, and around it about twenty or 
thirty others, with the exception of two, all worthy aspirants to 
the honours of the medical profession. Hares, turkeys, oysters, 
sausages, cold apple pies, era salads, and innumerable ad- 


juncts graced the table. The plates, I must say, were tolerably 
complete, except in pattern; but the glasses were, indeed, 
motley—here an overgrown wine glass—there a cracked tumbler— 
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and several sets of cupping glasses. Faces of all varieties 
thronged around, but with a common expression of intense en- 
joyment. There sat Bob Healy, who knew more about all the 
real fun of the place than the rest put together, with a sleek and 
smooth face, that spoke of vast anticipated enjoyment for the 
‘‘inner man”—next him a tall rawboned Manxman, with a chin 
of prodigious length, waiting in devout expectation for the side- 
bones of aduck, which the Whale, knowing his infirmity, was 
just in the act of sending to the Priest—in short, a mot- 
ley crew, hungry as hawks, with lots of true Irish ungovern- 
able spirits, and but little care for the morrow. I slid into my 
chosen place, which was between Jem O’Flaherty, a tall hand- 
some specimen of the native, and my friend ‘‘ the Judge,” 
known by that name from his invariable habit of laying down 
the law in all arguments, and his unusual capacity for making 
speeches. Often and often have I seen him started on a subject, 
which would puzzle even Dan O'Connell, and awoke, after an 
hour, to find him still * on his legs”! 

** Now boys, take care of yourselves, I can’t be always 
watching you,” shouted Harry; and we obeyed him to the let- 
ter; for half an hour very little was said, but a great deal done; 
silence was the order of the night, with the exception of an 
occasional hit from ‘the Whale,” which seemed principally 
directed at two spooney-looking country-dressed young men, 
who had just joined our hospital, and who did not seem half at 
home in the strange room, nay more, who turned in absolute 
disgust from a cupping-glass full of real “* Guinness.” 

‘“* That was a terrible case this morning, Mr. Gomus,” said 
the Whale. 

“¢ What was that, Sir ?” 

«* A man coughed up two of his lumbar vertebra.” 

** And did he recover ?” 

“Oh surely, we had them replaced, and he has’nt had a sin- 
gle bad symptom since.” 

«“* Now gentlemen, who's for turkey,” shouted the Presi- 
dent, flourishing an old amputating knife, having discarded the 
venerable broken carver, which, with decent solemnity, Jem 
ever persistod in putting on the table, in spite of all the warn- 
ings of his masters. 

The turkey having been duly honored, the real business of the 
evening began ; eatables of all kinds were removed, and black bot- 
tles substituted ; nothing but the ‘ native’ appeared, surrounded by 
steaming jugs, and innumerable bowls of sugar: the glasses gin- 
gled, pipes were quickly produced—not the long and clean affairs 
of the English, but short, black, and hot—a universal air of hap- 
piness beamed on each face, and expectancy was on tiptoe, till 
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Harry rose and proposed, “* The raal Old Stock—the Medical 
Students of Ireland. Three times three.” Loud cheers followed ; 
all hands chaunted “ For we are right gay fellows,” till the 
tall room rung again; and a thunder of bottles and empty pew- 
ter quarts on the table, followed the song. 

o man in his senses would have thought of interrupting 
Harry by asking him to say anything more, had he seen him 
now subsiding into the perfect and silent enjoyment of his pipe; 
en passant, it deserves description. 

The bowl was formed from a stethoscope, which stood upright 
on the table before him: into the side of this was fixed, oh ye 
gods ! — the tube of a stomach pump! which, in various coils 
extended to his mouth, from whence large volumes of delicious 
vapour were exhaled. 

All voices now called on Jem O'Flaherty for a song ; and my 
valued friend, with a clear fine voice, and exquisite expression 
of humour, gave us Lover's excellent ballad * The birth of St. 
Patrick. 

Roars of applause followed the singing of this most original 
history of our Patron Saint’s nativity. 

** More power Jem !” —“ capital song !” “Now Jem, moisten 
your pharynx !” and numerous plaudits greeted this national 
investigation into a much contested point. 

“ Mr. President,” said the Judge, after many songs had passed, 
‘* T wish to propose a toast,” (his lordship was at this period of 
the night beginning to grow rather obscure and metaphysical.) 

*¢ Or-der — or-der,” growled a drunken voice from the side of 
the table. 

“Order !” repeated the judge. ‘ Order is the perfection of 
harmony, and I’m the harmonic mean between you and”—but 
the Judge was interrupted—A loud crash and roll under the 
table, announced to us that the stickler for order had vacated 
his seat for Smokeshire. 

* Accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, by Jove,” said the Whale. 

A scene of unutterable confusion ensued ; our table was so 
packed that one joint of the human machine could scarcely be 
removed with perfect safety to its other constituent parts ; and 
as various of our friends at one end of it had been, by a mere 
mistake, mixing two tumblers for our one, a “ slip” took place, 
nature abhorring the vacuum which had been produced, and 
down came some half dozen of them, of the which, after varions 
scramblings, but few indeed ultimately regained their lost 
Elysium. 

After a lapse of some half hour or so, amidst a chaos of dust, 
broken glasses, and smashed pipes, the Judge was discovered to 
be still on his legs : whether he had been speaking all the time I 
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cannot precisely say ;_ but if we were to decide by his vehement 
action, excited face, and prominent eyes, he was ap arently in 
the last throes of a piece of panegyric on pesitegrats» va object, 
but punch, tobacco, and his own proverbial excitement, had so 
bewildered his imagination, that when I caught his last words, 
they were indeed rather unintelligible. 

** Were I, Mr. President, to proceed with this description, 
where private merit and supremest talent alike struggle into 
notice, above a mass of inferior but splendid accomplishments, 
I should be lost in the greatness of the picture I had created — 
like that sculptor of old who remained in rapt extacy at the 
godlike features of his statue —I should shrink from the moral 
Frankenstein — my brain would refuse to grasp the immensity 
of the object — detail would be lost in infinity—incapable of 
receiving,even from inanimate nature, the vivid impressions of the 
glorious morn, or the resplendent sunset, I should fall over- 
powered by the comparison — in short, I should become ——__ 
a Sphynx ” 

“Time for me to go,” thought I, as I quietly left my 
seat, and slipped to the door. 

‘«* There’s an accident in the Hall, sir,” whispered Jem, as I 
was cooling myself in one of the corridors. 

“ Very well, Jem—bring me the water jug.” I took off my 
cravat, and, according to custom, Jem poured a full stream of 
the cooling element over my head. 

*“* Now Jem, I’m as steady as a rock—where are the instru- 
ments?” It was seven o’clock—a winter’s morning—and I 

roceeded to my patient—fortunately a mere bruise. When 
Thad done, I thought I would just see how affairs went on in 
the Theatre ; and, with considerable caution, I proceeded to the 
room.. To my astonishment, not a sound reached my ears, 
Were they all gone? No surely. I heard a voice—one voice. 
I was certain I heard one. I stole to the door, and peeped in. 
It was all before me ina moment. The guests had departed, 
with the exception of a few dead men under the table, and the 
were motionless. At the head of the table sat Harry—with 
pipe still in hand—but a rather vacant look had taken the place 
of his usual laughing expression. Around him were the ruins 
of the banquet ;—broken glasses, decapitated bottles, fractured 

ipes, and dim candles with towering wicks, stretched in a long 
line before him to the other end of the table, where in the vice- 
chair some wight had placed the skeleton, who sat in gloomy 
grandeur, with one hand on the table, and a pipe in his mouth— 
the monarch of the deserted: hall. 

‘‘ Or-der, I say—Or-der,” shouted Harry, and his eyes turned 
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to the walls, where a plaster deformity seemed to be making 
faces at him. 

‘I insist,—sir,—you shall—keep—silence,” as he glanced at 
the figure of the skeleton, whose hand, for a moment sliding 
from the table, rattled down on the chair by its own weight. 

‘« Then sir,—you shall—leave—the room;” and Harry, raising 
a bottle in his hand to give emphasis to the words, shivered it 
to pieces against the opposite wall. Perhaps overcome by the 
exertion, the President rolled under the table, leaving ‘*‘ King 
Death” to keep guard over the remains of the Hospital supper. 








LEONORA. 


‘ She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking ; 
Ah! little they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking.” 
Moore. 





{t was the evening .f that welcome day, ¢ 
Whose close unto the child of toil brings rest ; 
The setting sun had faded, ray by ray, 
Though spreading still his crimson o’er the west ; 
Children, play-wearied, sought the mother’s breast— 
Mothers, half angry, chid the loitering child ; 
The earth, all day with heavy heat opprest, 
Seemed grateful for relief so calm, so mild, 
And nature’s self rejoiced, looked up, and thankful, smiled. 


’ Twas in this hour a gentle damsel took 
Her lonely way to where yon willows grow, 
And gaziug sadly on the “ bubbling brook,” 
Groaned lamentations o’er her wretched woe ! 
« Ah me!” she sighed, “ what human mind can know 
The plight of her who bears ‘ the oppressor’s wrong ’! 
On you, ye streams, my ‘plainings I bestow.” 
And as the murmuring waters danced along, 
rhe damsel thus poured forth her melancholy song:— 


SONG. 


I remember, I remember, 
How you met me on the sly, 
And promised each December 
You would wed me next July. 
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(On my finger, on my finger, 
No wedding-ring there is, 
Though you said, you'd only linger 
Till you'd had your wages ris’ 


Then the treating, then the treating, 
) My tender heart to win : 

© the drinking and the eating, 
That cost such lots oi tin! 

Yet you'd wrangle —how you'd wrangle ! 
And tell me, fibbing thing, 

When your mother sold her mangle, 
You would go and buy the ring! 


I was silly, I was silly, 
; When a courting thus you came, 
; For instead of love, O Billy ! 
You were only making game. 
Now you leave me, now you leave me. 
After all the love I showed— 
; If you e’er again deceive me, 
‘ I wish I may be blowed ! 


And having thus her bursting heart relieved, 
The damsel leisurely retraced her way, 
Sighing regrets that she had once believed 
Man could exist, and love, and not betray. 
Alas! the dream was over—and her May 
Of hope had passed ere yet its fruit was ripe ; 
No more could she rejoice, no more be gay— 
So to her home she svent—drew forth her wipe, 
And, shedding copious tears, sat down, and—smoked a pipe ! 








" CALENDAR OF MONTHLY FESTIVALS. 
No. I. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


To us much meditating, (we use the phraseology of Lord Brougham) 
it humbly appears, that there is great reason to suspect, that St. 
Valentine was little better than a sinner. This anomaly is not so extra- 
ordinary as might at first be imagined. The sage Malvolio hath left it 
on record, that, while some people achieve greatness, others have it 
thrust upon them. It is pretty generally known, that an industrious 
relic-hunter of the dark ages once carried away the bones of a horse- 
stealer, instead of those of a saint deposited in the same tomb—and 
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scandalous people add, that the horse-stealer’s bones served the purpose 
for which they were intended, quite as well as the others could have done, 
for the life of them. So it is no wonder, amid the scramble of saints 
for days—-their number being so great, that, after 364 days of the year 
have been appropriated to one or other, a whole legion are obliged to 
club together, and be contented with All Saints’ Day among them. It 
is strange, that in these days of economy, no Joseph Hume in the 
College of Cardinals, has ever thought of turning the 29th of February 
to account, by allowing some one of this hampered bevy to escape out 
of the black-hole of Calcutta sort of a day into which they have been 
squeezed, and appropriate a whole day to himself, once in every four 
years. But the ardour of our benevolence is diverting us from our 
more immediate subject. 

We repeat, that, under these circumstances, it is not so very much 
to be wondered at, that one saint, of perhaps equivocal character, should 
contrive to smuggle himself into the possession of a day. Slanderous 
tongues have hinted that he is not the only one; and muttered some- 
thing about suspicions as to St. Nicholas being little more than an alas 
for Old Nick. But we don’t believe a word of it. 

St. Valentine, however, we must honestly confess, we are inclined, after 
mature inquiry, to suspect to have been a handsome young Grecian, of 
somewhat heathenish propensities, who, as a Syrian bishop, was once 
in great vogue among the heretics of the Gnostic persuasion. His 
doctrines were rather of an erotic complexion ; and, on this occasion, 
popular tradition seems to have hit the mark, nearer than grave divines. 
St. Valentine is much better fitted to occupy a niche in the calendar of 
those, who link returning seasons with legends of fairy-land, than in 
the more solemn calendar, in which he occupies a space. A more fitting 
bishop is he to wield his crozier, where Riquette of the Tuft, his own 
polished and gallant namesake Valentine, with his rough brother Orson, 
King Pepin, and King Arthur couch their spears, and wield their scep- 
tres, than among the ponderous realities of history. Unchallenged and 
unrivalled prelate and patriarch of the misty moonlight realm of fairy- 
land, long be his authority unquestioned! If he has been dealt with 
more tenderly than he deserves by popular tradition, it is no more than 
popular tradition owes to the side of mercy, for the strange liberties it 
has taken with high reputations. The dry caustic Buchanan, the stern 
co-mate of a Knox, has his grave dignity immortalised in Scottish 
legends as “ the King’s Fool ;” and Virgil, in the traditions of the Italian 
peasantry, avd indeed of the whole middle ages of Europe, has been 
fain to doff the laurel from his brow, and assume the relic of the necro- 
mancer. Some compunctious mood has probably induced this wayward 
power, to use one of its subjects, as much better than his deserts, as it 
has done others worse. 

But what is St. Valentine to us, more than the name, by which one 
of the pleasantest festivals of the year is known? Some sage meteoro- 
logists complain that it comes too soon ; that it bears marks of its origin 
in a sunnier clime, where the period of winter's reign is more brief 
than with us; that “ pairing time is anticipated” every year in Great 
Britain, by the precocious season of the year at which it is held. So 
much the better. St. Valentine is rather the herald of the coming 
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spring, than an attendant, who tells us that spring has come. His day 
is one of those balmy spring days, which sometimes, at this season, 
surprise us by their “ springing into winter.” He is like Perdita’s 
daffodils, 


Which come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 
He tells us to be on the alert, for already the foundations of winter's 
ice-built palaces are giving way—already the sap is mounting in the 
trees, and anon will push out the buds, unfolding, like tiny hands, in 
the sun’s ray—the genial thrill. is already stirring the stagnant blood 
of bird and beast in thicket and on heath. Already the chance traveller 
across the moors may see the plover stalking and churming to his amor- 
ous mate; already the loiterer by lake and fen may see the water-fowl 
sweeping in pursuit of each other in wide circles high over-head, and 
then dashing downwards, ploughing long furrows on the surface of the 
still waters, to cool their love-fevered breasts. What, though the first 
faint sheets of green are, as yet, scarcely discernable, beneath the long- 
bleached and battered locks of winter's grass! What though long 
weeks may yet elapse, ere the first pale primrose shall, amid the brown 
skeletons of leaves, which strew the floor of the yet leafless wood, 
Greet us like a pleasant thought, 
Where such are wanted ! 

We know by the symptoms of re-awakening life on St. Valentine's Day, 
that the great heart of nature is panting warmly, as of yore, and that 
the rigid chill, which still binds air, earth, and water, is but the external 
iciness of the maiden’s demeanour, whose gentle heart is melting within 
her. He who feels not these truths, or feeling, affects to despise them, 
is worthy only to consort with Mephistopheles, who responds to Faust’s 
genial outpourings of imagination on the eve of May Day, with a 
withering—mir ist es winterlich im Leibe. 

It is a fitting season to be frolicsome, this anniversary of Saint 
Valentine ; nor are we alone in this old faith, or superstition. There 
are who complain, that old observances are wearing out of date, and 
disregarded. These are of the class of men, who cannot see the wood, 
because the trees are so thick, they intercept their view. They are of 
those who will believe no fact, unverified by the statistics of a parlia- 
mentary return, as the madman in the play would not tie his cravat, 
without a warrant from Mr. Justice Overdo. But, to confound such 
sceptics, we can bring proof from their own favourite sources of know- 
ledge. Has not the most statistical and arithmetical Rowland Hill 
given it to us, under his hand and seal, that the occurrence of St. 
Valentine’s day raised the weekly amount of letters, passing through the 
London post-office alone, 400,000 above the average! Do they believe, 
that only in Cockneydom has St. Valentine devotees left? Do they 
think, that, “ because they are virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale?” Let them trust us, that the faith of St.Valentine shall flourish, 
according to the prophecy of the Scottish melody, so long as 

Cats like milk, 

And dogs like broo, 
Lads like lasses, 
And lasses lads too. 
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It is a most invincible propensity, that of human nature, to be 
poking and prying, and attempting to look round the corner of futurity. 
No chance, however frivolous, is neglected, even by the gravest. They 
“ tush,” and “ pshaw,” and when they think we are not noticing them, take 
a peep like the rest. It is very foolish—they don’t conceal its absurdity 
from themselves ; but they feel blanked, if the omen falls awry; and 
are not quite re-assured, till they have taken another throw, and seen 
the dice run right. We laugh at “the stories about barbarous nations, 
who horsewhip | their gods when the luck goes against them, and “ set 
the monsters up grinning again in their places,” when all is right. But 
every one of us, who has the courage to look steadily into his own 
heart, and confess the truth, will find some pet superstition lurking 
there, to which he clings, when it presages a lucky future, and makes 


light of, or tries to make light of, when the augury is unfavourable. If 


this then be the case with us, who are somewhat declined into the vale 
of years, (“but that’s not much”) with us, who have reached the 
pinnacle of forty, (when one is too old to love a woman for singing, too 
young to doat on her for anything,) and see the down-hill path of life 
spread out plain before us; what must it be with the young to whom 
everything is strange as beautiful, and who flit from flower to flower, 
“wondering what this can be,” “ wondering what is to come next ?” 

Of course, their questions are mainly after that sweet secret, of which 
the tingling blood is each idle moment whispering so busily to their 
heart. At all seasons do we find them dabbling in this pretty magic. 
St. Agnes Eve is not so cold as to freeze up their warm thoughts, and 
“‘ bleak-faced Hallowmass” brings its goblin divinations. But of these 
it shall be our cue to speak, when the days are again shortening, aud 
the cutting winds of autumn sobbing and whistling round the house, 
make us fain to draw closer to the fire, and tell strange legends, which, 
by the contrast of their dim savage features make its flickering blaze 
look more bright. ‘The summer is coming now, and before that not 
unlovely season returns, we hope to tell many a tale of sunshine to our 
gentle readers—tales, such as may harmonise with the merry streams 
coursing down to Dovedale, or the calm evening tints of the distant 
Welsh mountains, or the gorgeous sunlit clouds, which shadow the brows 
of Skiddaw or Helvellyn, For, from all of these can we gather fancy’s 
flowers to bedeck the more homely brow of that high hearted city, amid 
which is our home. 

The divinations of St Valentine’s day partake of the more cheerful 
character of the season, in which, standing on the threshold of spring, 
we look forward to its tender green, and to summer’s rich glowing brown, 
and to early autumn’s manly russet. When Hallowmass comes, let the 
blazing nuts tell what is in store for the amorous pair; on St. Valentine's 
day, the maiden’s fate is presaged by the paper, over which the violets 
and roses, which niggardly spring keeps shut up, are lavishly scattered. 
With what palpitations and blushes the postman’s knock or ring is heard, 
on this important morn! We wonder whether those bearers of sad and 
of glad tidings feel anything of the season’s influence ? or whether cus- 
tom has so hardened them that they deliver a valentine and the letters 
of a dunning tailor with equal nonchalance? Not they; once, when it 
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was our fortune to sojourn in one of the pleasantest suburbs of the great 
metropolis, did we note one of these disseminators of intelligence—(a 
pale-faced sentimental youth, who wore spectacles), accompanied in his 
daily rounds through the green lanes, by a tidy girl, whom we afterwards 
learned, he had taken to wife. What would we not have given to have 
overheard their guesses and jokes about the letters he delivered on St. 
Valentine’s day !—for, evidently, that postman, at least, had a soul above 
that of a post-horse. His features marked him a disciple of Leigh 
Hunt. 

St. Valentine’s day stands upon the common of our literature, like the 
old favourite thorn on some village green. Nota pet lamb, a truant, or 
a robin-redbreast, but leaves at some time on the thorn, some invo- 
luntary offering, to tell he has been there; and so, all of our poets, even 
when they have had some other object in view, have hung their native 
offerings on St. Valentine’s day. Goldsmith has told us how it was kept 
sacred by the honest neighbours of the vicar of Wakefield. Shakspeare 
has made poor Ophelia feel her sadness allayed, as a dim remembrance 
of it flitted athwart the dark clouds, that had gathered o’er her mind— 

To-morrow is St. Valentine, 
All in the morn by time: 
And I, a maid at your window, 

To be your valentine. 


And Burns has made his robust and hearty peasant lass tell us, with 
the mixed espieglerie and tenderness of her age, 
Last Valentine's e’en at the drawing, 
My heart to my mouth gae a sten’; 
For thrice I drew ane without failin’, 
And thrice it was written Tam Glen. 


Even the grave and stately Wordsworth, of whom, next after Milton, it . 
may be said, in the words of Chaucer, that always “ sounding in moral 
virtue was his speech,” has felt the “ spirit of the season,” otherwise he 
could not have told the nightingale, that “ Creature of ebullient heart” — 


Thou sing’st as if the god of wine 
Had help’d thee to a valentine. 


Pretty well this for “a sober, water-drinking bard,” as sly-boots, in his 
Benjamin the waggoner, takes care to assure us he is. Charles Lamb, 
too—-but is not his tribute to St. Valentine written among the high fan- 
cies of Elia? “ I would outnight you did no body come,” says Jessica, 
and we could go on, tagging “ old saws and modern instances” from the 
poets of the land, on this our favourite theme, till our readers grew 
cloyed with music. But, as we are strong, so are we likewise merciful. 
We have intimated above, that 


On our bold forehead middle age 
Hath slightly pressed its signet sage. 


This renders us somewhat diffident in the matter of a request which is 
near our heart. That scapegrace, Byron, has somewhere more than 
insinuated, that the number of our years “ sounds ill in love, whate’er it 
may be in money,, and that ladies, instead of taking one lover of our 
G 
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age, would act more judiciously in taking two of one-and-twenty. That 
may be, but we still bear a stout heart. “ Under our ashen cold is fire 
y-reken.” We are emulous of the pertinacious courage of Burns's 
hero— 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock joys 
Since Mar’s year did desire ; 
Because he gat the toom dish thrice, 
He heav’d them in the fire, 
In wrath that night 


and noways daunted by his fate. Therefore it is that we, in the stately 
phrase of Spencer, and with all the warmth of his affection, “dedicate 
and present” to the most graceful Lancasurre WitcHes, “ these our 
labours, to live with the eternity of their fame ;” and humbly request, 
that albeit our mature years may not find favour in their sight, they 
will take our Magazine, (which is our second self, and assuredly young 
enough) “ to be their Valentine.” 








SWAIN’S POETRY.* 


The activity and enterprise which have arisen in these our northern 
districts,—the products of our endless industry meeting the astonished 
traveller, wherever human feet have trod,—in the homes of the enlight- 
ened, in the hut of the savage, in the palaces of Europe, and in the tents 
of the desert, have led the world generally to suppose that the spirit of 
Utilitarianism is for ever brooding over our councils, and Mammon find- 
ing constant welcome in our hearts: that a Manchester “ Cotton Lord,” 
as he is sneeringly styled by the bitter enemies of manufactures and 
commerce, is a sort of fussy representative of humanity,—a dull, taste- 
less, sapless fruit, wanting the rich juices imparted by sunny nature. 
We are willing to admit there is too much of the money-seeking spirit 
among us ; tov much desiring after that which is of the earth, earthy ; too 
great a distrust in the higher aspirations of our nature; too much negli- 
gence of those social refinements which tend to improve the heart as well 
as the head. The very struggle naturally arising from that false system 
of our commercial relations under which we are suffering, binds us more 
closely to the cares and anxieties of every-day life, and to the hard 
necessities arising from our shackled condition; but, in the midst of all 
this, a living witness occasionally comes forth, to the fact of there exist- 
ing among us germs of the true faith, and fruit is gathered worthy of the 
wisest. 





*“ The Mind,” and other Poems, by Charles Swain. London: Tilt and Bogue. 
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The old-fashioned notions of our forefathers, which, like many other 
wise saws and proverbial sayings, carry with them their own bane as well 
as antidote, are beginning to be forgotten or neglected, and a love for 
the beautiful may be now cherished without the severity of rebuke. 
Our sons are no longer forbidden to read a play or a poem, to listen to 
the strains of a fiue musical composition, or to express their admiration 
of a picture or a statue. We can well remember when these, to us, were 
forbidden pleasures, and when, coming to the counting-house, and finding 
us in the act of stealthily perusing an essay of Plato, during dinner hour, 
our worthy grandfather told us, with a look of anger not easily forgotten, 
he would have no play-realing there. This sort of supervision is hap- 
pily past or passing, and “ a hewer of wood and a drawer of water” may 
drink at the pure fountain of impassioned thought, or associate with the 
noble spirits of our country and our time, without finding himself losing 
cast among his more worldly-minded neighbours. Undoubtedly there 
is still a great want of general encouragement, but the accumulation of 
wealth has brought with it the advantage of leisure, and this again has 
given rise to a class of men competent to understand and appreciate the 
effects to be produced on our rising generation, by fostering a taste for 
mental pursuits. Thus have sprung up our numerous literary and re- 
creative institutions, and the lovers of the true and the beautiful have 
ventured to come forth in the full blaze of noon, singing their happy 
songs, during hours of leisure, round the social table, or the more quiet 
hearth. Among the good and gentle hearts, who have burst the tram- 
mels of custom and prejudice, finding consolation and happiness in books 
and home, is the author of the work we are about to notice. 

Charles Swain is a native of Manchester, though his mother, we be- 
lieve, was from Amsterdam. Losing his parents at an early age, he 
found himself cherished by the friendly care of his maternal uncle, the 
late Mr. C. Tavarré, to whose refined guidance he ascribes much of his 
own taste for literature, and whose memory he holds in sincere venera- 
tion. ‘Toil and traffic, however, were, and are, his constant companions, 
and the wreath, which he has strung together in this volume, has been 
composed during hours snatched from the bustle and anxiety of an ex- 
tensive business. But the eternal spark still lives throughout nature, 
though buried beneath the accumulation of a thousand winters. 

The prominent characteristic of Mr. Swain’s writing is energy; he 
possesses a powerful imagination, joined to a deep sense of the beauties 
of nature. He evidently writes from impulse, and we should expect to 
find his first manuscript almost as fair as the printed sheet. It is not 
on the stream of quiet thought he loves to float, though, now and then, 
we find him gathering a stray flower by its banks, but on the impetuous 
river, or the cresting wave, which “ bounds beneath him as the steed that 
knows its rider.” This leads him to abruptness, occasionally to a little 
indistinctness,—he is lost beneath the rugged rock, or the entangled 
arms of the overhanging wood, but only to burst forth again—his look 
radiant with noble thought, and his voice burning with impassioned lan-. 
guage. His principal poem has been thrice offered to the public within 
a few years, and, each time, winged with fresh vigour, shewing the gradual 
development of the author's “ Mind.” In this last effort there is evinced 
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a closer study of man’s nature and propensity, though the first bud of 
promise has not perhaps been surpassed in beauty. 

Following up the practice of our young days we shall here commence 
with the crust, leaving all the precious sweets by way of bonne bouche 
to the last; we must therefore acknowledge that we possess no admira- 
tion for poetical metaphysics ; nor do we perceive any truthful analogy 
between our mental operations and their illustration, through the means 
of physical nature. Mr. Swain says,— 


“ For if the mind’s a tree, and thought’s the fruit, 
“ Oh still beyond the grave I trust to find its root.” 


This may be a pretty poetical figure — though the tree appears by the 
way to be turned upside down; but it would never convince one who 
lent himself to a train of logical reasoning. Again— 


“ To question and distrust seems learning’s claim : 
“ And doubt, philosophy, is thy dark child of shame ! 


We must beg leave to doubt the correctness of this view of learning 
and philosophy altogether. True philosophy (and that which is not 
founded in truth is but the name,) scatters doubt to the four winds; as 
learning, conducting to deeper knowledge of the mysteries of nature, 
finds the pure ore of faith. The higher we climb the steep of these 
mysteries, the nearer we approach to God! Did Newton doubt, when he 
raised his wondering eyes to heaven, and magnified the golden sTar- 
DUST into innumerable worlds? or does our own Dalton doubt, when 
gathering the simple atoms which congregated form a glorious star? It 
is the cold, the negligent, the ignorant who doubt : those who are of 
the moluscous genus, and want the genuine glow of health, which 
circles round the heart of the warm-blooded. 

But our poet, we are well persuaded, is no believer in the value of 
ignorance, though his theory might lead some of his readers so to imagine, 
and this supports our objection against considering poetry a proper vehi- 
cle for logical discussion. Poetry does not reason ; it does not analyse 
or define, but is the very excess of imagination acting upon objects of 
nature, or upon mental perception. We may argue a question in verse, 
but in doing so we scare away poe(ry with our pedantic visage. The 
ornamental beauty which lies around him carries the poet beyond the 
confines of the logician, and he soon wanders as far from the current 
of his original thought as many who have written in plain prose upon 
the same subject, and that were needless. We could as soon study a 
logical disquisition amidst the flowers of poetical imagery, as we could 
hope to succeed at a game of chess with a beautiful woman, or to solve 
a problem of Euclid under the influence of Haydn or Mozart. 

Passing over the metaphysical portion of the work however, we have 
some glorious emanations of true genius, written in language elegant, 
yet bold, and which, if we mistake not, may be looked for hereafter in 
“the temple not raised by hands.” 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Swain’s productions it is impossible to 
trace one thought or expression tarnished by despondency or scepticism. 
The true faith abideth within him; the highest aspirations of religion 
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are his breath of life. In the contemplation of a flower, in the calm 
Y of twilight, in the voice of melody, in the depths of ocean, or in the 
eternity of space, he feels and acknowledges the watchful guidance of an 
Almighty hand. In the hour of sorrow, as in the hour of gladness, the 
spirit of hope wraps him in folds of light. There is a constant hailing 
of contentment, a sympathy with what is noble and good; the heart 


brooding and nestling over its own loved offspring. 
; Light of the Sabbath—soul-awakening morn ;— 


Take me, Religion, on thy holy quest ; 
Lead me ‘mid desart hills, the wild and lorn, 
To mark the holy shepherd hail his guest, 
And bless that Day, which ever leaves him blest !— 
Makes his rude cot an altar to God's praise !— 
| Where ‘neath a mother’s pious bosom prest, 
\ His child, with lifted hands and upward gaze, 
; Pleads for its parent's weal, and happy length of days. 


ore 


tight glad are we to find another noble mind, another intelligent 

spirit, another Christian poet, placing himself in the phalanx of Free 
Traders. May the following lines go forth throughout the world on 

their holy mission of universal peace and mutual sympathy. When 

7 men of high poetic feeling can descend from the ethereal and the ima- 
. ginative, from sunshine and flowers, to mix in the struggle for bread, 
then let monopoly look around for a grave,—its hour is not far distant. 


Shall Indolence enchant the poet's lyre, 
Yet Industry awake no kindred song? 
Spirit of Commerce, hear !—thy son inspire ! 
Show him thy seas, where masts, like forests, throng; 
Thy sails each breeze of heaven impels along, 
An universal presence o’er the tide! 
Tell him where’er mankind hath heard thy tongue, 
Intelligence hath marched with rapid stride,— 
And mentai freedom sprung rejoicing by thy side ! 
* . * + 


Throw wide thy gates—oh Commerce, teach Mankind 
The wondrous good which from thy bosom glows ! 
Bid Industry thy golden kingdoms find ;— 
Lift thou mechanic arts before their foes, 
And challenge pride to speak but what it knows ; 
4 Display thy vast establishments of trade ; 
Thy railways,—wharfs,—canals,— whence fortune flows,— 
Match the derided shuttle 'gainst the spade !— 
The weaver’s humble thread—against the warrior's blade ! 


Nor, England, scorn the loom! from its abode 
Heroes have led thine armies to the plain ; 
Statesmen, from whose majestic genius flowed 
Wit to aspire, and wisdom to attain 

The loftiest rank and rule thy sons may gain! 
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Scorn not Mechanic Art! be it thy pride 
Its universal franchise to obtain! 
Ne’er from thy grateful acts its hopes divide,— 
For Franklin, Dalton, Watt—have crowned thee from its side. 
Turning to the minor poems, we meet with our favourite, “ Dryburgh 
Abbey,” a beautiful and appropriate tribute to the great spirit whose re- 
mains there found a resting place. The tone of Scott’s romantic 
colouring is harmoniously preserved in the dim creations that are con- 
jured up and slowly flit before us, for 
«_—— shadows, like wings of death, were out upon the gale.” 


The various characters prominent in the poems and romances, form the 
funeral train, and are admirably sketched. 


“ And Ochiltree lean’d o’er his staff and mourn’d for auld lang sy: e.” 
So also, 


“ With coronach, and arms reversed, forth came M‘Gregor’s clan — 
“ Red Dougal’s cry peal’d shrill and wild—Rob Roy’s bold brow looked 
wan.” 

It is a well-merited compliment to Mr. Swain, that not only a reprint 
of this poem has been widely circulated in America and India (though 
we believe without giving him the credit of it), but translation has been 
made into the German language, and is equally popular. Alas! poor 
Scott; who can think without sorrow of thee in thy little dark room at 
“ Mrs. Brown's lodgings,” digging as it were thine own grave; thy 
“thirty years companion; gone for ever;” yet “ giving a fair good 
“ morrow to ‘Sir Sun ;’—fecling sometimes as firm as the Bass Bock, 
“sometimes as weak as the water that breaks on it "—“ lonely, aged, 
“deprived of all but poor Anne; an impoverished, an embarrassed 
“man.” Or turning again to to thy last recognitiun of Abbotsford and 
itsinmates, “ Ha! Willie Laidlaw. Oh! man, how often have I 
thought of you!” who does not feel how much we owe thee for thy noble 
manhood, as well as for thy wondrous art. 

Many of his songs are full of a bold, dashing spirit ; indeed we almost 
consider song writing his forte, and in saying this, we intend it as a high 
compliment, for a good song is but rarely met with in English literature, 
and few of our best poets have therein surpassed him. 

It is gratifying that the occasion of our advent enables us to notice a 
work like “The Mind,” as the production of this our Northern District, 
and may we not look forward with strong hope for both support and as- 
sistance, when we find ourselves surrounded by such fellow labourers. 
Whether we look at the literary contents of Mr. Swain’s book, or its em- 
bellishments, we must be satisfied that great talent has been called into 
activity, residing among us, alike honourable to all parties. There are 
two drawings by George Bury, of great beauty, causing us to regret that 
he should not earlier have come forward as an illustrator of our litera- 
ture ; we know not which to admire the most, his talent herein displayed, 
or the free-will offering of it, in honour of his friend. Among the list 
of engravers we find the name of James Stephenson, a native of, and 
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resident also, in Manchester. Eight of the embellishments are from 
his hand, four being also designed by him. There is a fine feeling for 
art distinguishable in all of them; the little mourners heading part the 
fourth, the water lily, the figure at the prow of the boat, emblem of 
resignation, the dying sun-light, and the graceful grouping of the figures 
are all evidence of this. Nor should we pass over the elegant vignette, 
which concludes the volume: it is full of delicate and refined beauty. 
Liversege is again brought to our recollection in the sketch of Elspeth 
and Eddie Ochiltree, shewing the same dramatic character he threw into 
everything he touched. Alas! for poor Liversege! were he living, he 
would have been the first to step forward and assist in our labours ; crying 
God speed! to an attempt at raising those who are passed unheeded 
by the way. It is delightful to find men like these sitting down with 
hope among such a crowd of matter-of-fact people: it is the dawn of a 
brighter day. And let us endeavour to impress upon those who can see 
no wealth but in commerce and a steam engine, that talent like this is 
sterling capital ; a mine of gold from which “ the riches that never 
perish,” may be for ever drawn; a fruitful source of intellectual strength. 
Here too we may be excused, if we draw attention with no little pride to 
our etchings by another friend, Charles A. Duval, on whom our readers 
may rely as a warm-hearted contributor to the ornamental part of our 
future numbers. Let us learn to prize such men, and so with the warm- 
est sympathy towards our poet conclude the notice of his volume of 
beauty by his own fine apostrophe !--- 

Thou art, oh Poesy !—the heart that speaks, 

And will speak on for ever—whilst one chord 

Holds true to feeling,—and ere that charm breaks, 

The rose shall perish, ne’er fo be restored,— 

The lark soar hence in silence---the fond word 

Of love and early friendship be unknown— 

Ail harmonies of beauty be unheard— 

All holy inspirations lose their tone, 

And man forsake his home to fade and fall alone ! 


THE MONOPOLY QUESTION. 





BY COL. PERRONET THOMPSON. 


Reformations, of all kinds, arise from small beginnings, and 
the history of their progress is in general the same. Some gross 
instance of absurdity shakes the belief of individuals in the in- 
fallibility of the popular creed. They communicate with one 
another, and the result is mutual support. Like the letting 
out of water, the process goes on with increasing speed; and 
at last are evolved the great principles, which claim the assent 
of nations, and range mankind against the ancient folly. 

It was not without a stout opposition that Great Britain, on 
the cessation of the European war, was involved in the fatuity 
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of the monopoly system, particularly as regarded the people’s 
food. But, the resistance overcome, the question fel. The 
consequences were not so immediate as to keep the spirit of 
opposition alive; and the tendency of both government and 
people, to thank the laws for all the good they leave, produced 
an acquiescence which lasted till shaken by urgent suffering. 

The resistance to reform often proves an ultimate good, on 
the same principle that the wadding of a gun increases the force 
of the discharge, by giving time for the ignition of more of the 
grains of powder. And two of the leading consequences which 
have been produced by this not unsalutary delay, have been the 
establishment of, first, the general principle that wherever an 
article is bought at a dearer price, on any pretence whatever, 
when it might have been procured at a cheaper, there is a national 
loss equal to the difference of price; and secondly, the justice 
and policy of making some compensation to those who have 
been the sufferers in time past. 

The conviction of the dearer price being always accompanied 
by loss, is traceable in the writings of Adam Smith; and is 
roughly shadowed out in the Petition of the Merchants of Lon- 
don in 1820, where they express their general persuasion, that 
in cases of this kind the losses of those who lose, are greater 
than the gains of those who gain. But the Westminster 
Review appears to have been the first to reduce the demonstra- 
tion to a fixed form, by giving the Dr. and Cr. items of the 
account. And it was remarkable, that so late as 1831, men of 
eminence as political economists and politicians on the popular 
side, were found unprepared to support the general accuracy of 
the process pursued. 

Take then a simple case. And that there may be no confu- 
sion from the introduction of notions of patriotic sacrifice, or 
other considerations foreign to the actual question, let the case 
be one where there shall avowedly be no pretext of patriotism 
at all, but it shall be a naked instance of choosing by preference 
a roundabout and expensive way, instead of a nearer and more 
direct. And afterwards, let all be made of the patriotic mo- 
tive, which the opponent can substantiate. 

Let the case then be the rough one, of a dealer who should 
propose to make boots and cut them into shoes ; charging, as a 
necessary consequence, 20s. instead of 10s. a pair,—and says 
he, ‘*I stand upon the fact, that all which is taken from the 
** consumer in the extra price, is legitimately laid out and be- 
** stowed upon various workmen and traders,—curriers, tanners, 
** boot-closers, and others,—and that there is not a fraction of 
“the additional 10s. of which the consumer in his ignorant 
** impatience of disbursement complains, which is not to be 
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‘traced distinctly into the hands and stomachs of some other 
“ portion of his countrymen, who must be mulcted of it if this 
“‘ mode of shoe-making be given up. I stand, therefore, on the 
“< vested rights and interests of these labourers, and trust that 
“no Anti-Boot-Law League will be lightly allowed to interfere 
** with the present happy settlement.” 

Now the answer to all this is, that there is a third party who 
is missed out of the account ; and such an omission is competent 
to vitiate the best of reckonings. If the extra or second 10s. 
had not been given to the ingenious amputator of boots, where 
would it have gone? It might have been applied to cover the 
head or the hands, the legs or the thighs, instead of the heels 
of the owner; or it might have been appropriated to cheer the 
stomach of his man-servant or his maid-servant, his ox or his 
ass, or any thing that was his. But in some way or other, it 
would have been laid out for his advantage with some other 
trader, to whom and to his dependents in as long a train as are 
concerned in making Mrs. Barbauld’s bread-and-butter, it would 
have been just as solacing and advantageous as it is now to the 
people who live by making leather to be cut to waste. This 
trader, therefore, and his dependents, make the missing third 
party ; and it is on the non-perception or concealment of this 
third party that the whole mistake or fraud has rested. 

Will anybody deny, that if this third party could be pointed 
out, and warned of their danger from the intended establishment 
of the system of shoe-monopoly which was to deprive them of 
their custom, they would be as loud in their protests, according 
to their means, as the shoe-monopolists could be upon the other 
side? And if this third party cannot be personally defined, 
before or even after the fact,—inasmuch as a man cannot always 
accurately tell what he should have done with his ten shillings 
if the “artful dodger” had failed in the attempt upon his pocket,— 
will any man set down his name as maintaining, that the exist- 
ence of this third party, if they could be picked out of the crowd, 
is a whit less substantial in consequence ? 

The losses of this third party, then, form a perfect balance 
and set-off against any and all the gains obtainable by the mono- 
polizing Crispins. And this amounts to nothing but saying, 
“Spend the money here or spend it there, and as far as the 
“ spending only is concerned, the ‘ good to trade,’ as the popular 
ad — is, must, in the aggregate, be all the same.” Nobod 
believes that trade is to be encouraged by an abstract taking 
from tinkers to give to tailors; or that national wealth is rd 
be created by clothing the soles at the expense of the shoulders. 
The sharpest or the dullest chairman of a “ Patent Shoe-making 
Company,” durst not venture, in the greatest warmth of after- 
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dinner zeal, to show cause why such an assertion should be 
risked before the public. 

This, then, makes a complete and entire set-off,—and of 
things, as a logician might say, perfectly homologous, or of 
similar constitution or composition,—against all the gains of the 
monopolizing workers of leather. And consequently, the loss 
of 10s., or 10s. worth, to the consumer,—the grievous and 
intolerable fact that he gets nothing instead of something for 
the 10s. which he parts with,—stands out an entire and uncom- 
pensated injury. ‘The gains of the lawless shoemaker, may be 
set off against one magnitude of equal dimensions, but not against 
two magnitudes of equal dimensions, nor against one and any 
other magnitude beside. That 10s. which is the measure of the 
loss to the consumer, will also be the measure of the sum of the 
dishonest gains to all possible leather-cutters, curriers, and 
others who may be concerned, and likewise of the gains of which 
the party called the third has been deprived, is a proposition 
evident to the practised student in such matters; but is not a 
proposition whose rigid establishment is essential to the case in 
hand. 

Transfer now the question to the case of somebody who 
should demand that wine, to be called Oporto, should be created 
at home by means of hot-houses, at 40s. a bottle, instead of 
being brought from Portugal for 4s. And his plea is, that there 
is no bad economy in it, but on the contrary, much patriotism ; 
and for the reason, that all the extra price, which is 36s., is to 
be honestly expended upon coals and colliers, gardeners, glass- 
makers, and other estimable citizens, whose interests ought to 
be vastly dearer to us than the savings to be made by making 
ourselves dependent on foreigners for a supply. 

Here then is, in the first place, to be stopped the foreign 
trade or trades, by which, through a process either direct or 
roundabout, port wine was procured from Portugal. Four 
shillings out of the consumers’ payment per bottle, instead of 
going to support this old trade or trades, is to go to support the 
new trade of hot-housing; from all which, no difference in the 
aggregate appears to arise, and therefore this 4s. need not fur- 
ther be alluded to. But the consumer is to pay 36s. more to 
the new trade of hot-houses, and this he must subtract from 
what he would otherwise have laid out with some other trader 
or set of traders at home, to whom it would have been just as 
good as to those who are actually to receive it. The gains and 
losses, therefore, of these last two traders or sets of traders, 
make an exact balance to each other; and the consumer of the 
wine stands out an injured man, to the amount of the 36s. 
which, under the new regime, he is to pay and get nothing in 
return. 
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And this is all nothing but what would take place, if a private 
individual were taken with a mania for making his port wine at 
home. Bating any amusement he might contemplate from the 
process, he would be a manifest loser to the amount of the 
difference of price ; and when the operation, instead of being 
carried on through one hand, is carried on through many, the 
wonder would be, not that the result in the aggregate should 
be the same, but that anybody should have been found to ex- 
pect it would be different. 

Proceed now to a case, which as being less visibly extrava- 
gant, presents more room for the exertion of individual interests, 
and of that clap-trap patriotism which professes to seek the 
public gain through the public loss. And let the case be the one 
so often debated, of the glove-makers. From France, gloves 
shall be supposed procurable in England, by means of foreign 
commerce, for 2s. a pair. An Englishman declares that he can 
make gloves equally good for 3s. a pair ; and he demands of us, 
upon our patriotism, that a tax shall be laid on the foreign article 
of at least 1s. a pair, in order that he, as his phrase is, may be 
enabled to “* compete” with the foreigner ; in other words, that 
the English consumer of gloves may be cut off from the power 
of getting them at 2s. through foreign commerce, and be obliged 
to give 3s. at home. 

Here then, as in the wine case, a foreign trade is, in the 
first place, to be cut off, which used to pay for the gloves at 
2s. a pair to France, and the custom transferred to the English 
artist who can make dear gloves. So far, then, there is no 
difference in the aggregate ; and of these 2s. no more needs be 
said. But a further sum of Is. per pair is to be taken from the 
English consumer, and given to the English maker of dear 
gloves, instead of being given to some other trader or traders 
at home, who would have given their customer something in 
return. These last two parties, therefore, are to be set-off 
against each other, and the consumer gets nothing, instead of 
something, for his shilling; which amounts to an unbalanced 
loss. 

If ever, therefore, the glove-makers, or other parties simi- 
larly cireumstanced, come to parliament with a petition for what 
they will call “ protection,” some hard-hearted ‘* Leaguer” 
should incontinently rise and ask, ‘* Do we clearly understand 
*‘ you, that your prayer is, that 4s. may be taken from other 
*‘ people, in order that 3s. may be given to you ?” 

But if this is the truth with respect toa/l monopolies, it must 
be applicable to the giant monopoly, which is the monopoly of 
a nation’s food. What further multiplication of evil may arise 
out of the magnitude and peculiar nature of the cause, must 
for brevity be referred elsewhere. 
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On the question of compensation for the giant wrong, the 
points to be remarked are, First, That the fact of its being a 
sages prevents the question from being perplexed by a demand 
or contemporaneous compensation for a multitude of minor 
monopolies, which would go to make the whole impracticable. 

Secondly, That a demand for compensation, or more strictly 
retribution which is multiplied compensation, has in all ages 
been the great machine by which injustice has been repressed. 

Thirdly, That as the food monopoly has cut against the 
honest interests of commercial and manufacturing industry in a 
way peculiar to itself, so it happens, providentially, to admit of 
compensation by a simple reversion of the engine. A bounty 
on the importation of foreign corn, of a magnitude and for a 
period not indefinite, but bearing a reference to the magnitude 
and duration of the past injustice, is the practical and familiar 
manner of proceeding to make compensation for the wrong. 

Fourthly, That though it is most absolutely conceded that a 
bounty on the importation of foreign corn is not good political 
economy per se, a strong case may be made out for the policy 
of adopting it for a limited extent and.period, as the means of 
recovering so much of the trade which ought to have been Bri- 
tish, as may yet be within the reach of human aid. It is plainly 
within the limits of possibility, that there might be a national 
advantage from it in this direction, though there should be a 
national loss in some other, and that the first should be the 
greatest. 

Fifthly, That the substitution of a bounty on importation for 
a limited period, for a duty, is not in the smallest degree opposed 
to all the changes being made by some sort of gradations, as 
the necessity of the case seems to imply. And it is totally 
unconnected with any obligation to come to a fixed duty as a 
preliminary ; the whole being as easily effected by successive 
changes in the grades of the existing scale. 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to enumerate among the rea- 
sons for increased expectations of success, that the resistance 
on which the working classes were put, at least in England, on 
pretence of obtaining the Charter, has resolved itself into a pro- 
ject of a very different nature, namely the handling of a hun- 
dred and twenty millions of the public money, of which part 
was to be given to the landlords for their co-operation, and the 
remainder divided among individuals under an engagement to 
pay certain interests and rents, on the strength of which no 
man would be found voluntarily to advance £100.; and so far 
this may be considered as a strategem of the landed enemy, which 
to have exploded is to have destroyed. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CentTuRY. NorTHERN Division— 
Part I.—Lancasurre. How and Parsons, London. 


LANCASHIRE: Irs History, LEGENDS, AND MANUFACTURES— 
Part I. Fisher, Son and Co., London. 


We should scarcely have undertaken to notice the above works, (a 
first number being generally so poor an index of the object intended 
either by author or publisher), had they not been evidence of an 
increasing interest in the social condition of “ the North of England,” 
and a proof that, in putting forth this journal, we have not thrust 
ourselves forward uncalled for. Here we find two publishers of 
enterprise and judgment, at an immense cost and labour, devoting 
themselves to illustrate the genius, the talent, and the energy of a 
district surpassing any other part of our country, but too negligent 
to illustrate itself. We have evidently thought too little of ourselves, 
so, henceforth, we must plume our wings, and soar with the highest, 
having especial care, however, of the old proverb. These works are 
of very different characters; that of How and Parsons being infinitely 
the superior. It contains three times more literary matter, and is well 
illustrated by numerous wood engravings, with a map of the country, 
and a beautiful vignette by Creswick. It is written also by Dr. W. 
C: Taylor (author of “ ‘lhe Natural History of Society,” one of the 
most interesting books of modern times), a gentleman fully acquainted 
with his subject, and whose style is at once light and graphic. We 
shall refer to both, however, when further advanced. 


Wanperines 1n Nortu Wates. By Tuomas Roscor, Esq. London: 
Tilt and Bogue, Simpkin and Co., and Orr and Co. ; Wrightson and 
Webb, Birmingham; Webb, Liverpool; Simms and Dinham, 
Manchester. 

The name of Roscoe is dear to us, and when it appears in connec- 
tion with that of North Wales, and with pictorial embellishments of 
the highest character, we cannot but anticipate complete success for 
a work, which abounds in light and pleasing sketches, and deals forth 
a variety of information on antiquities and history, interspersed with 
agreeable descriptions, and interesting anecdotes. The scenery of the 
British Alps cannot be too often represented to us, and many of those 
who hunt after “ exotic follies” would much better occupy their 
leisure time, and spend their superfluous cash in the beautiful vallies 
of North Wales, and the ancient retreats of our country’s indepen- 
dence, than in jabbering bad French and worse Italian, ordering 
uneatable beefsteaks, and posting with true John Bull rapidity and 
exclusiveness over the domains of our more companionable neigh- 
bours. 

This new and much improved edition greets us at a seasonable time, 
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when the principality of which it treats has just supplied a title to 
the heir of the British crown. 

It is beautifully got up, and reflects great credit upon the printers, 
Messrs. Wrightson and Webb, of Birmingham. It is a production in 
every way worthy of, and creditable to, the northern districts. 


Evements or Cuemistry. By Rosert Kane, M.D., M.R.LA., &e. 


This is by far the best introduction to chemistry that has yet made 
its appearance. The arrangement is convenient ; and the matter which 
the various chapters comprise is lucidly and admirably treated. The 
student will find himself, when he enters upon the more strictly che- 
mical portion, well prepared, by the knowledge he has acquired of 
the nature of gravity, cohesive forces, of light, heat, and electricity, 
for a successful prosecution of the study of the chemical properties of 
matter. The work is illustrated throughout by admirable engravings. 
We may point out a typographical error which occurs in page 433, 
when, under the column of diffusion volumes, 457 is given opposite 
to hydrogen. It should be 381. 

On the whole, we strongly recommend the perusal of these elements 
to all students of chemistry. 

Ovr Mess, Jack Hixton. By Harry Lorrequer.—Hanpy Anpy. 
By S. Lover. 

It is sufficient to mention these publications ; they are written by 
men already so well known to the public, that comment upon their 
merits is superfluous. True Irish fun is to be found in every page 
of their writings, and in these our manufacturing districts, if we 
wish for a hearty laugh when the day’s work is over, we have only 
to take up Jack Hinton, or Handy Andy. 


Facts anD Fieures, No. 4, for January, 1842. London: Henry 
Hooper, Pall Mall East. 


The present number of facts and figures contains in a small com- 
pass a great quantity of statistical information, much of it very 
valuable. 

It appears that, between 1838 and 1841, in the clothing districts, 
the amount of insolvency has been upwards of £2,000,000, and this 
too, though it is clearly shown that machinery does not, and cannot 
lower wages. 

On the subject of Savings Banks, a remarkable fact is stated, viz., 
that the amount of each man’s deposit has diminished, while the total 
amount deposited has increased. This indicates frugality, and dimi- 
nished capability. . 

The following is the result :— 

In 1835—For England, £31...For the Kingdom, £30 
In 15840 Ditto £29... Ditto £28 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Music and the Drama have been too long neglected in England, 
even by men who in other respects have eagerly sought opportunities 
of improving the feeling, taste, and general condition of their fellow 
beings. We have not yet overcome the national vanity of wishing 
to be considered the “first in the field of arms,” arising from the 
victory of a hundred fights, and are only just beginning to place 
incense upon the altar of peace. 

The government of this country, whether in the hands of Tory or 
Whig, has appeared unwilling to recognise the encouraging of the 
fine arts as a principle ; and though much may have been occasionally 
effected by private individuals, we have always found a deficiency in 
the unity of purpose, and consequently in that continuance of activity 
and general strength which might be expected to arise from the 
friendly assistance of the state. Some little effort has however 
recently been made at the close of the late Whig career, in the founda- 
tion of a Normal school for instruction in vocal music ; and more might 
have been done had not a fit of economy suddenly and unexpectedly 
come upon the Tory opposition. Now, though we love economy as 
heartily as our Tory friends, we must differ with them in its applica- 
tion, preferring ourselves to see it exercised in the curtailment of 
sinecures and salaries, rather than on occasions of rational and general 
improvement. But we hail this step upon the first rail of the ladder, as 
something worthy to be considered important ; it appears to us almost 
the first hand which has been held out cordially to the neglected people ; 
a sort of “Come, come, let us forget old prejudices. We are putting 
by our big looks, and our silks and satins, and will have a turn 
ut Christmas romps with you.” Let such good feeling become more 
general among governors, and we shall find less discontentment, and 
considerably more religion and morality. An evil mind is generally 
a neglected one. 

From this Normal school already missionaries are going forth. 
Manchester has become the head-quarters of Mr. and Mrs. Burnett, 
(the latter by the way a sister of the immortal ‘‘ Boz,”) both of whom 
have commenced a course of instruction upon the system of Wilhem 
of Paris, not only in the drawing-room, but in the Sunday school and 
the factory. Professional jealousy is folly, for the professors will be 
the first to reap advantages from such results. We anticipate 
being enabled to lay before our readers, in a short time, the pro- 
gress of music in the numerous large towns of the North of Eng- 
land among which we circulate, and a most interesting march of 
social improvement it will be. The circumstance of ‘“ The Messiah” 
having been performed three times within a few days recently in 
Manchester, speaks much for the increasing taste of the middle classes. 
Upon the Choral Societies of this town we shall have something to say 
in a future number. 

The debit of Miss Adelaide Kemble is another advance towards 
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greatness in the Lyric drama. For, though she may not be a Pasta 
or a Malibran, we have yet been so deficient in this branch of art, 
that it is a good sign, and we may venture to prophecy her fu- 
ture success, when we remember the stock from which she sprung. 
That she has not burst upon us in music of a higher standard than 
that of the modern Italian, is to be regretted; we should have 
thought both the classic taste and the innate love for genius possessed 
by her family, would have led her to the schools of Germany ; and 
having heard her talented father dilate, in the evident fulness of his 
heart, upon the dramatic and lyric genius of that country, we have 
naturally, along with all true lovers of the art, regretted to see her 
neglect it ; but the cry against her for appearing in mere adaptation 
is absurd; for where is there a single opera, by an English writer 
(Bishop included), possessing a character which may be called digni- 
fied. In the whole round of our operatic writers there is not an 
attempt at tragic grandeur,—the characters have no character at all, 
but are the mere vehicles for introducing songs; a sort of hurdy- 
gurdy, out of which the composer grinds his melody. 

Macready has done great things in raising the drama in public 
estimation ; he has drawn attention to the subject of art as a source 
of refinement for the dissolute and vulgar ; he may do greater things 
still, for he lacks not the means, and we are sure he possesses the in- 
clination. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Theatres have come into the hands 
of Messrs. Anderson and Hammond, as lessees, who have already ex- 
hibited both judgment and taste. We had prepared a notice of their 
proceedings at considerable length, but are compelled, by want of 
space, to postpone it until next month, when we hope to be able to 
afford them a large share of praise. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Our notices of the Fine Arts must this month be shorter than we intend them to 
be in future; amongst the most interesting publications of this character which 
have appeared, may be classed the Illustrations of Goldsmith's Deserted Village, by 
the Etching Club, a production reflecting great honours upon the English school. 
This is a subject, however, too important to be dismissed with so slight a notice, and 
we shail return to it hereafter. 

Ouc enterprising townsman, Mr. Agnew, is about to publish a series of Portraits, 
ef the most eminent Leaders in the present Anti-Corn Law agitation. They have 
espoused a good cause, the cause of the Many against che few, and we wish well to 
every effort to give them the reputation they deserve. The present one, we have 
reason to know, is in able hands, the artist engaged being Mr. C. A. Duval. Mr. 
Agnew is a very spirited publisher, and has done much to raise the standard of pro- 
vincial taste. We have no doubt his present work will obtain the success it is certain 
to deserve.—We were favoured the other day, at Mr. J.C. Grundy’s, Exchange-street, 
with a view of the two prints—* Italian Pilgrims,” and “ The Highland Drovers.” 
Proud, indeed, were we of possessing four such men as Eastlake, Landseer, Doo, and 
Watt. 
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